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MADELAINE MERRILL, movie star, sold a mil- 
lion in War Bonds at a rally in Boston 
last night. Tonight she will try to beat 
that record in New Orleans. On this tour, 
Miss Merrill is traveling by scheduled 
Airliner to every important U. S. city, 
gaining precious days and weeks for her 
important work on the War Bond drive. 
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” They Get There 


J. L. ROBERTSON bought some special dies 
in New York for his Texas war plant. 
They're riding in the cargo compartment 
up ahead, along with other important war 
shipments marked ‘‘Rush by Air Express.” 
Mr. Robertson has learned that whether 
it’s men or materials, when speed is essen- 
tial — Air Transport gets there first. 






BOB JONES is a “trouble shooter” for an 
aircraft manufacturer, an expert at break- 
ing bottlenecks. One turned up on a mid- 
west assembly line last night, so Bob put 
his tool kit and himself on the first out- 
bound Airliner. He'll be on the job ina 
few hours and the line will start up again. 
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When you travel by Air make reserrations earl: please cancel early if plans change. 
When you use Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments as soon as they re ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.,Washington, D. C. 
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SEAMAN ED GORDON’S orders read: ‘‘Repo:: 
San Diego Naval Base Saturday.” Thz: 
means tomorrow. But the Airlines wi: 
get him there with time to spare—an 

would, had he been ordered to any bas 
in the U.S., for the Airlines serve every 
important city in the nation as well a 









more than sixty foreign countries. 


MARK ANDREWS, star reporter, is on his 
way to make a trans-Pacific hop in a “‘fly- 
ing freighter,” a transport plane operated 
by the Airlines for the Army or Navy Air 
Transport service. Andrews’ dispatches 
will tell the story of how Airlines person- 
nel are speeding vital fighting supplies 
to every front in this global war. 


HELP YOUR OWN, OR YOUR NEIGHBOR’S BOY... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 




































How rubber prevents a building B-O-0-M 


A typical example of B..F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Si spark that jumps from your 
hand to the door knob when you 
cross a carpeted room could make a 
chemical or powder plant blow up. 

In factories, rubber V belts—like the 
one that turns the fan in your auto- 
mobile engine—rub against the metal 
pulleys and build up this static elec- 
tricity. Because rubber is an insulator 
and does not conduct electricity, the 
Static stayed in the belts and built up 
until it was strong enough to jump — 
and spark. Then, if powder, chemi- 
cal or gasoline was in the air — 
B-O-0-O-M! Unless belts could be 
made of some material that would let 


the current flow away as it flows 
through a m9 wire the danger of 
explosion would never be far away. 

B. F. Goodrich development men 
went to work to change the very nature 
of rubber. They found they could add 
chemicals to rubber that would make 
it conduct electricity but made it too 
stiff to use. The problem became one 
of finding a rubber so soft that the 
added chemicals stiffened it to the exact 
degree for use. Finally they found the 
ideal combination. The result was a 
rubber compound that has one billion 
times the ability of ordinary rubber to 
carry electricity. 


Bglts were made of this new 
development and today these B. F. 
Goodrich static-discharging V belts are 
at work in powder and chemical plants 
all over the country. Here is another ex- 
ample of B. F. Goodrich development . 
for war that will serve in peace, too— 
safer compressors in gasoline stations, 
and no static shock from your washing 
machine. And there are other uses that 
you might want to investigate for your 
product or plant. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. fe 


B.F. Goodrich 
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RAANY’S the Jap warship whose 
Rising Sun was set, for keeps, by the sting 
of our famed P-T boats! 


But before these thrilling victories 
could be won, the P-Ts had to overcome 
formidable enemies within themselves— 
friction and wear of moving parts. For 
this triumph, thank a single important 
mechanism—anti-friction bearings ! With- 
out them we could not hope to win to- 
day’s highly mechanized war. 


Ball bearings, by the tens of millions, 
are used in ships...tanks...planes... 
trucks... jeeps—and ‘in the machines 
which make them. They reduce friction, 
prevent wear, increase accuracy, permit 
higher speeds—both in production at 
home, and in actual combat overseas. 


Supplying ball bearings for so many 
missions imposes a heavy obligation on 
the New Departure organization. They 
have assumed it—as a privilege on a 
round-the-clock schedule...with Victory 
as their goal! 


Photo courtesy of Hutchins Yacht Corporation 





Buy Bonds...and keep on buying 


NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 


NEW DEPARTURE 
ball bearings—as near 
perfection as engineering 
Science can make them— 


help to keep ’em...flying... 
rolling...firing..winning 





THE FORGED /STEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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LETTERS 


Replies to Mr. Copley 


It would seem that Mr. Copley of Ohio is 
one of the “swivel chair” orators himself from 
the tone of his letter in the May 10 issue of 
NEWSWEEK. 

Does it seem logical that an unmarried man 
of 37 or 40 stands to lose more than a married 
man of 25 with one or more children? No—the 
armchair warrior loses only his job and his golf ¥ 
games on Sunday while the younger man of 25 
leaves behind him two responsibilities, not in- 
cluding his wife. 

A man of 87 or 40 is not a middle-aged man 
in any sense of the word. The call to arms for 
this age group should be just as loud and 
stirring as for anyone else. They have lived 
a fuller life in this country than the younger 
family man and have’ had more ample op 
portunity to discover in their 40-odd years 
just what democracy means than the youths 
in their 20s. 











Patricia Pa7rick 
Des Moines, Iowa 


How old is Reader Copley of Cincinnati and 


what is his draft status? 


Vircinia TERRY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Question referred to Mr. Copley. 


Pons 


Sirens of 1899 


Referring to the story in Newsweek, May 
10, 1943, page 46. 


There were no allotments to a wife or any- 
one in the Spanish-American War and no rali- 














“PLEASE, 
MR. AND MRS. PUBLIC” 


“Please think over the Long Distance calls you’ve 
made recently to war-busy centers. Won’t you 
agree that some of them are unessential? 


“All of these calls can’t be vital, but we don’t know 
which are necessary and which are not. You who 
make them can best decide that. 


“We have plans to spend a billion and a quarter 
dollars to take care of your needs after the war 
but we can’t do much about it now. 


“If you will ease up on calls that aren’t really neces- 
sary, we'll do our best to get the vital calls through 
with little or no delay.” 


P. S.—This is serious. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











NURSES’AIDES | 


N the production line, or in 
the home, wherever you serve, 
today you have an added obligation 
to “Do your Best .. . Beat your Best.”’ 


America needs you strong and well. 
So don’t neglect those daily precau- 
tions so important for health and 
well-being. Dress properly. Eat pro- 
tective foods. Get plenty of sleep. 
Watch out for colds. Now, of all 
times, it’s your duty to care for your- 
self... for your country! 


Yes, America needs you healthy. . : 
but shé also needs you cheerful, friendly, 
cooperative. So put on a smile. Culti- 
vate old friends and make new ones. 
Look your neatest! Be your sweetest! 
Friendly ties will help keep us all 
pulling together! 

On the job, and in your relation- 
ships with others, Do your Best .: . 
Be at your Best. 


7 tA e 


Today, more than ever, it is impor- 


tant to have always on hand a safe, 
trustworthy antiseptic and germicide 
for prompt use in the thousand minor 
emergencies that continually arise. 
As you undoubtedly know, Listerine 
Antiseptic has stood pre-eminent in 
the field of oral hygiene for more 
than half a century. 
gv v gv 

It is hardly necessary to add, that 
with so many fastidious persons who 
know the meaning o* halitosis (bad 
breath), Listerine Antiseptic is the 
delightful precaution against offend- 
ing this way when the condition is 
not systemic. Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts food fermentation in the 
mouth, so often a cause of the trouble. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


_ LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC — 


for Oral Hygiene : 
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pant bigamous marriages. Look up history and 
correct the statement, please. 


F. Buackstoxe 
Former Sgt. Co. E 14 PVI 1898-99 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In the Spanish-American War, the Army was 
composed entirely of volunteers. No soldier was 
required to leave any dependents. 


C. D. Se CHeverent 
Late 160th Indiana Volunteer Inifty. 
Madison, Wis. 


While Messrs. Blackstone and Se Chevcrell 
are correct in informing NEwswekk that {iveve 
were no allotments during the Spanish-A meri- 
can War, the Act of March 3, 1899, provided 
that half a soldier’s pension might go to a de- 
serted wife or to the wife of a veteran ina 
soldier’s home. In consequence, Newsweek 
finds in looking up history that siren wives are 
not only as old as the Spanish-American War 
but as history itself. 


PODD 


Photo by the Navy 


On page 38 of the May 81 issue-of Nzws- 
WEEK there was an extraordinary aerial picture 
showing the railroad yards at Peru, Ind., com- 
pletely under water as the result of recent floods 
in the Midwest. The only thing wrong with the 
picture was the credit line. 

The picture was taken by naval _photog- 
raphers, flown by naval aviators from the 
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Official U. S. Navy photo from Internationa! 


United States Naval Air Station at Bunker 
Hill, Ind., under the direction of Comdr. Mor- 
ton T. Seligman, commanding officer of the 
station. The picture was given to the wire 
photo services for transmission to newspapers 
and magazines throughout the country. 


Lr. Tom Smirtu, US.N.R. 
Navy Department 
U.S. Naval Air Station 
Peru, Ind. 


NEWSWEEK’s picture came by way of Inter- 
national News Photos. We are glad to give the 
Navy cameramen the credit they deserve. 


A Soldier to Mr. Lewis 


So a worker spat on a foreman’s shoe. ‘id 
he? And the foreman wiped off the tobacco 
with the worker’s cap, did he? And 65 men 
quit for 50 minutes, did they? 

You’re sore. Your story in the May 3 issue 
shows it. But you couldn’t be as boiling fur'- 
ous as we are in North Africa. I’m a hea‘- 
quarters soldier; I’ve nothing to complain 
about; I get $79.20 a month (minus a War 
Bond), plus everything it takes to stay alive 





A Sense of the ye 


To say these are dramatic days is about the nadir of 
understatement. Drama crowds so hard on the minutes 
of every hour that unless it is soul-searing in its tense- 
ness, people are inclined to discount the dramatic as 
shallow exaggeration. 


Perhaps this is all for the best. 


Because—accomplishment also crowds the minutes of 
every hour in the day; accomplishment so vast that people 
are apt to accept it as routine. Especially is industrial 
accomplishment accounted as routine because so many 
participate in it. 


Wet it is well to understand industrial accomplishment in war effort. 
It is readjusting the physical world in which we shall live tomorrow. It 
takes no sense of the dramatic to appreciate engineering progress, but 
it does take understanding to enjoy it—to look forward to the fruits 
of progress. 


Electronics and metallurgy are furnishing important “props” in the 
drama of today. They provide mechanisms to control implements of 
war with which our military and naval men are working miracles. 
Industrial accomplishment will translate electronics and metallurgy 
into an even greater control of implements of peace. 


The Mallory business is based on electronics and metallurgy. Necessity 
is a fecund mother of invention—and Mallory has met the necessities 
imposed by war needs with constant progress in electronics devices 
with continuous new combinations of metals, each representing a step 
ahead in man’s control of natural forces. 


Control, automatic control, steadily is improving upon hand control 
and machine control. You have come to regard it as routine accomplish- 
ment. When that automatic control reaches into the factors of your 
daily life, in household appliances, in your automobile and other means 
of transportation, in the machinery that weaves your clothes and car- 
pets your floors, in the new combinations of metals that will serve your 
needs, in the communications you have with your world neighbors, you 
will understand how significant the accomplishments of men working 
together may be to you. 


Understand them? You most certainly will and tomorrow, perhaps, with 
a sense of the dramatic. 


SICAL, RADIO 





An advertisement of Pepsi-Cola Company 
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“This gentleman has the idea to pipe Pepsi-Cola directly 
through the city water system to save bottle caps’. 
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and clean. But the men I write for have just 
finished one of the ruggedest military cam- 
paigns ever put on. They didn’t win it for 
John L. Lewis. They won it for the American 
people, whom they love. 

Lewis’s mob obviously thinks portal-to-por- 
tal plus two bucks more a day is the bigvest 
issue in the world. You know they’re mistaken. 
But our boys out here have a very much 
stronger and dirtier word than that for them. 

Lewis is a Bible reader, I hear. Well, if 
there was ever a man on God’s green earth that 
asked for Sodom and Gomorrah, he’s it. And 
the just will suffer with him. 


Cru. WALLACE IrRwIn Jr. 
Somewhere in North Africa 


Corporal Irwin, son of the author by the 
same name, is a former member of News- 
WEEK’S staff. 


PPLE 


Powder’s Power 

In your May 17 issue under “Parting Shot” 
is the statement: “Since the powder obviously 
would have lost its power in the four decades,” 
etc. 

This is just to say I have some .45 Colt black 
powder cartridges in their original boxes made 
in the Frankfort Arsenal in 1873, which still 
fire. 

I got them at Bannerman’s in New York 


4 


‘City, and about three or four out of every five 


rounds fire excellently. That’s seven decades. 


R. P. AnpErsov 
Director U.S.0. 
Tampa, Fla. 


I turned over to the United States Govern- 
ment a few months ago about 800 rounds of 
old Springfield caliber .45 ball cartridges. I in- 
tended first to put them in the junk heap but 
decided that they might be dangerous and 
therefore tried a number of them out. I found 
that more than half of them exploded when 
fired in the old Springfield, and I am certain 
that all of them would have exploded in a fire. 
These cartridges were what was left from ones 
I used in skirmish firing in 1888. 


CHanpbier B. Cuapman 
Madison. Wis. 


I myself have exploded shells which have 
been buried in damp soil since 1862. There 
have been accidents with muzzle-loaded guns 
in which the loading took place long before the 
Spanish-American War. Being interested in 
antiquities, I have frequently been the unvill- 
ing recipient of loaded shells and bombs of 
antiquated date. I early discovered that the 
United States Navy Mine Depot would have 
no part in devitalizing such curiosities. 


RvutHEeRFooRD GoopWwIN 
Williamsburg. Va. 


PODPD> 


Bouquet for Admiral Pratt 

This is just to tell you how much I appreci- 
ated Admiral Pratt’s article in your June 7 
issue, “Japan’s Concept of Sea Power.” It was 
the first time I realized that the primary pur- 
pose of the Japanese Fleet is to support the 
military forces in amphibious operations, and 
to me that explains the many reverses the Japs 
have suffered since the Battle of Midway. 

A. J. Stone 
Boston, Mass. 
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1. Here’s the inside story of the Army’s new 
powder box—used for shipping smokeless 
gunpowder from explosives factories to shell 
loading plants. Far lighter, stronger, safer 
and more compact than its predecessor, its 
amazing construction advantages will some 
the day give industry the same benefits they now 
Vg give Uncle Sam-—tremendous savings of ship- 
ping weight, space, materials and time... 


2. Developed by U. S. Plywood in collabora- 
tion with the Army Ordnance Department, 
it answered the need for a smaller, lighter 
box that would save priceless copper and 
tin. Its simple secret is “Armorply” — metal 
bonded to plywood. Now, in a specially built 
plant, women “mate” paper-thin sheets of 
non-critical alloy steel to Weldwood box 
walls in an endless stream... 


{1 o ee : 
3. Next, special presses wed the two materials 
into one. Then, scored and folded with the 
metal side inward, the side panels are fitted 
with tops and bottoms, ingeniously sealed — 
and the Armorply box is done. But the story 
of its savings to Uncle Sam and its adapta- 
tion to peacetime products is only begun... 


















and Industry! 







6. And in the same period enough tin is saved 
to produce 690,000 No. 2 tin cans — enough 
to supply the canned food needs of a good 
sized town for a month... 


5. Requiring only thin sheets of non-critical 
alloy steel — Armorply boxes save 732,000 
pounds of copper every thirty days — enough 
telephone wire to girdle the earth three and 






*|'M THE Plastic Bono” 


Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


Weldwood is the family name of plywood products made by United 
States Plywood Corporation. Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is 
bonded with phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin. Other types of 
water resistant Weldwood are manufactured with extended urea resins 
and other approved bonding agents . . . Back of these Weldwood 
products is a company which offers the industry unmatched facilities 
and experience in plywood production and fabrication. Available also 
are the services of a qualified technical staff which includes engineers, 
chemists, and wood technologists. 
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4. Coftrast this Armorply powder box with the 
5 old type. One third more compact, it holds 
hong the same amount of powder yet saves enough 
ill. vital shipping space every month to free 23 
of forty-foot box. cars! One third lighter in a half times... 
the weight it eliminates 1,508,000 pounds of 
ave ‘dead weight hauling every month...377 
two-ton army truckloads... 
. 
This inspiring story of Armorply construction 
is just one example of what the world’s largest plywood 
company is doing with it to help speed victory. When that 
>ci- day comes this amazing material and other equally ver- 
= satile Weldwood products will be ready to help build 
; : better homes, better furnishings, vehicles and a thousand 
a other products, than ever before possible. When 
~~ that day comes will you be ready to make the most ? 
the of these Weldwood products? May we send you 
and the complete story attractively presented ina new 9 
aps booklet just off the press? 
; UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
; World’s Largest Producer of Plywood 
New York, N.Y. 











BATTLE 


OF BRANDYWINE CREER 






ea dramatic episode in the 
West campaign against delay 


On August 9th, 1942, Brandywine Creek overflowed its banks and 
flooded the property of the Lukens Steel Company in Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. After the waters receded, in addition to the imme- 
diate danger of a serious epidemic, months of man-power delay 
was threatened in this, the home of the world’s largest plate mill, 
because of filth, muck and mud. @ Trouble shooters of the West 
Disinfecting Company helped to prevent this delay. Roadways, 
buildings and material were thoroughly disinfected. Drinking 
fountains were made sterile and even files and records were sal- 
vaged. All this was started less than one hour after the flood had 
receded ... and sick absenteeism was prevented almost com- 
pletely. @ West’s regular service to industry and institutions 
while less dramatic is no less important. Learn for yourself how 
West can help you to promote health . .. INCREASE PRODUCTION. 





SS BRANCHES - HELPING TO GUARD INDUSTRIAL HEALTH - COAST TO COAST | 





CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD PLEASE 
West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Dept. N 
Kindly send me your FREE literature and catalog []. 
Please have a West specialist call]. This implies no obligation on our part. 
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42-16 WEST STREET > LONG ISLAND CITY: N.Y. 
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Warhawk on the Warpath! 


"THESE words, in a thumb-smudged letter 
from an American Flight Commander, 
come right out of the dirt and sweat of this war. 


That letter is one of hundreds in the grow- 
ing files at Curtiss-Wright — letters that tell 
the story of the family of fighter planes that 
to date have engaged in more individual 
combats than all other American-made fighter 
types combined. 


Curtiss-Wright C-46 Commando, 
cargo-transport ““Troopship of the 
Sky’ of the U.S. Army Air Force. 


Curtiss-Wright C-76 Caravan, U.S. 
Army cargo-transport, made almost 


entirely of plywood. Army Air Force. 


Deadly firepower of the Curtiss. 
Wright P-40 Warhawk revealed 
during night operations. 


Curtiss-Wright A-25, new and 
deadly attack-bomber of the U. S. 


“We who know what war is like have something to say to you 


and to all the people who built this fighter plane. 


“‘Nothing—a ship, an aircraft, or a woman—can possess every 
g00d quality. But considered with everything we have in the air 
today, our hats are off in the fighter squadrons to that shark- 
nosed vessel of wrath, the Curtiss P-40 WARHAWK... Don’t 


let up, give us more!?? 


For Curtiss Warhawks are on the warpath 
all over the world— Alaska, Aleutian Islands, 
Australia, China, Great Britain, New Guinea, 
Russia and North Africa. And despite their 
many engagements against numerically supe- 
rior forces, they've knocked down from three 
to ten enemy planes for every Curtiss P-40 lost. 


“For nine months I’ve flown them steadily 
in combat,” says a recent letter from China, 


Curtiss-Wright SB2C-2 Helldiver, 
powerful dive-bomber in use by the 
U. S; Navy. 


watchful eyes for the fleet. 


Curtiss-Wright SO3C-2, U. S. 


Navy scout-observation, providing 


“We've used them as pursuit ships, intercep- 
tors, reconnaissance planes, dive bombers, 
and escorts... We've used them for every- 
thing except submarines, and by the gods if 
you ll put a periscope in the canopy, we'll 
even use them for that!” 


Some day the whole story will be told— 
first hand, with words and music, by the 
courageous men who come back from the 
dust and sweat of war — men “who know 
what war is like.” 


Meanwhile, there can be only one answer to their 
letters. It is more and more planes—more war bonds 
—more work and sacrifue, until this war is won. 


Then the power of America’s air industry 
will find a new and finer expression in the 
great age of transportation and trade to 
come.,.LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 


AIRPLANES « ENGINES 
PROPELLERS 














Does thés 
Cautou Stoker 


APPLICATION SUGGEST 
THE ANSWER TO YOUR NEED? 





OPERATING 
EFFICIENCY 
AT 200% OF RATING 
PERMITTED EXPANSION 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
BOILER ROOM EQUIPMENT 


MULTIPLE PROBLEM: Limited space to con- 
vert from oil to coal stoker firing, plant ex- 
pansion required increased steam output. 


EASY SOLUTION: An unbiased -analysis 
resulted in installation of CANTON Uniflex 
Ramfeeds. Quickly completed because of 
Uniflex design—all operations in front; no 
expensive structural changes, floor level 
ashpits and front motor mounting. Over- 
ratings of 200% easily carried; thus, CAN- 
TONS deliver sufficient overload capacities 
for 24 hour peak load demand. This vital 
war plant saved critical oil, lowered main- 
tenance and steam costs and eliminated 
expense for additional equipment. Worth 
an investigation for your requirements? 


54 stoxer 


A FEW OF MANY 













prcca SIZES and TYPES 
Aamo TO MEET YOUR 
CANTON , 
STOKER USERS FUEL BURNING 
WEEDS .... 

mone. |] Skat sereatal weeds 


feed or Ramfeed Stok- 
ers engineered for all 
commercial and indus- 
trial uses up to 800 
H.P. or more. CAN- 
TONS will simplify 
your successful oil 
conversion. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORP 


OTIS ELEVATOR 
GOMPANY 


FERRO ENAMEL 
CORP. 


FIVE YEARS! 


@ Only CANTON of- 
fers this unusual Bond 
—the guarantee cov- 
ers not only defects 
but wear as well. 
Additional proof of 
CANTONS rugged- 
ness and durability. 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE COLLEGE 


WORLD BESTOS 
CORP. 





ABRASIVE MACH. 
TOOL CO. 


Send Today —_ The Complete Descriptive 
Data and Cost-Saving Facts ” 






(Zl CANTON STOKER 
CANTON) CORPORATION 


201 Andrew Pl., S. W. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


32 YEARS OF “KNOW HOW" 


Se erear cons. || ALL CANTONS 
U. S. DEPT. OF GUARANTEED 
AGRICULTURE 
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TRANSITION 





Marriages: Hitpa Burtter, an Atlanta, 
Ga., war worker, and W. H. Crawrorp, 
CIO official, in Atlanta, June 5. She re- 
fused to take time off from her job for 
the ceremony, so they were joined amid 





Associated Press 


The Crawfords: Wed on the job 


the shell casings in the plant . . . LEE 
WILEy, 28-year-old radio singer, wed JEss 
Stacy, 38, pianist with Benny Goodman’s 


_ orchestra, in Beverly Hills, Calif., June 7. 


The new Mrs. Stacy said her marriage 
ended her engagement to Lt. Charles 
Boettcher II of Denver, who in 1933 was 
kidnapped and ransomed for $60,000. He 
denied any engagement. 


Divorces: Mrs. 
Sanya LuBITScH, 
from Ernst Luv- 
BITSCH, movie direc- 
tor, in Los Angeles. 
They were married in 
1935 . . . Mrs. An- 
Nig Laurine DopcE 
Lance, who inherited 
a $2,500,000 Dodge 
eo automobile fortune 
: on the death of her 
Sanya Lubitsch first husband, got a 
divorce from her second, Dr. WiLu1aM E. 
Laneg, in Detroit on June 7. Mrs. Lange, 
daughter of a tugboat captain, told the 
judge that Dr. Lange “was obsessed with 
the idea of convincing everyone that we 
were living on his income” and made her 
do her own housework. 





Arrivals: Present Gen. Hicinto Mor- 
1n1GO of Paraguay, in Miami, Fla., June 8. 
He flew to Washington the next day to 
visit the White House before making a 
tour of Eastern United States war-pro- 
duction centers. . . At Denver, the United 
Airlines plane from Chicago to Salt Lake 
City unexpectedly discharged a dignified 
passenger, plus luggage, last Friday. It 
was Hersert Hoover, relinquishing his 
seat to a transport pilot with priority. 


Not Guilty: Wr11am Donner Roose- 
VELT, 10, grandson of the President, was 
cleared in the fatal shooting of 11-year- 
old Lewis Hutchinson, Jr., after a two- 


hour closed hearing 
in the Juvenile Court 
at Media, Pa., on 
June 11. Lewis, the 
son of an Ardmore, 
Pa., broker, was visit- 
ing at the home of 
William’s mother, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Win- 
sor, divorced wife of 
Col. Elliott Roose- 
velt. The two boys 
went into a closet to 
get some arrows and 





William accidentally 
discharged a .22-cali- 
ber riflestanding there 

. . Mrs. Exxa B. 
Howarp, a 44-year- 
old Fort Worth, 
Texas, divorcee, was 
acquitted in Tulsa, Okla., on June 9 
of a manslaughter charge in the slay- 
ing of Mrs. T. Karl Simmons, a society 
horsewoman. The cause of the trouble 
was $20,000 in cash and some diamonds, 
which T. Karl Simmons, an oilman, ad- 
mitted giving to Mrs. Howard “because 
I wanted to.” His wife, who didn’t want 
him to, invaded Mrs. Howard’s room in 
the Mayo Hotel in Tulsa and brandished 
a revolver; in the ensuing struggle she was 
killed . . . A circuit court jury in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., decided in two minutes that 
R. H. McCuieary, Memphis manufacturer, 
should not pay $20,000 damages to 
GerorcE R. KEsprr, a music teacher whom 
he ran down in his automobile for alleged 
intimacy with Mrs. McCleary. Mc- 
Cleary said his wife three times “got afier 
him” with a pistol, and that on one oc- 
casion, clad only in panties, she “ran” him 
on the front lawn for 45 minutes. 


Acme 


WDR and mother 


Promotions: Cart. Joserx J. Foss, 
leadmg United States air ace, who got 26 
Japanese planes on Guadalcanal, to major 
in the Marine Corps . . . Rear ADMIRAL 
Tuomas Kinxan, 55-year-old commander 
of the joint Army-Navy operations dur- 
ing the Attu campaign, was nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt to be a 
vice admiral. 


Taxes: Marsorie R. Jones, a stenog- 
rapher for the Aluminum Co. of America, 
Brackenridge, Pa., got an income-tax bill 











Acme 


Letter to Miss Jones 
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Don’t laugh ‘ 
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4 vEN if Diogenes did spend his days, lantern in hand, look- 

d ing for an honest man, it wasn’t such a joke as one might 

4 think. For there is no certain method of determining whether 

at an individual will remain honest through the years. Take case 

T, No. 167014 from U.S. F. & G. files. Credit manager and treas- 

’ urer of a manufacturing company, he was 36 years old, father 

ed of two children, and a model of propriety. Yet he embezzled 

c- $26,668.21 from his employers. Fortunately they were insured 

wd against employee dishonesty and suffered no loss. 

- Illustrated on this page are other cases showing some of the 
hazards that demand insurance protection. Your local U. S. 

re F. & G. agent will be glad to make a wartime audit of your 

va present insurance program to help protect you from financial 

AL loss. He is one of thousands serving communities throughout 

a the U. S.,. its possessions, and Canada. Consult him today. 

“a Branch Offices in 43 Cities e Agents Everywhere 

: U.S.F.&G 

ca, eS e @ @ 

pill 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 








HOME OFFICES: 

















































































Try 
laughing these off 


(Actual Cases from U.S.F. & G. files) 


-o 5a tS 
eR 
Case No. 11-A-654 


Coffee Scalds Yachtsman 


Precious as coffee is, the pot 
held too much to suit the mid- 
west executive... for when the 
boat rolled, the coffee spilled, 
severely burning him. Fortun- 
ately he carried accident insur- 
ance with U.S.F.&G. and re- 
ceived $737.00 for medical 
expenses and time lost from 
work. Would you be similarly 
compensated? 














Case No. 35-B-198 
Hard-Working Burglars 


Determined indeed were the 
burglars who climbed to the 
winery’s first floor roof, forced 
a window, cracked the safe, 
and ripped out the “burglar- 
proof” chest inside. Their loot 
..- over $600. But thanks to 
burglary insurance with U.S.F. 
&G., the owners were spared 
this loss. What about your 
place of business, your home? 


Case No. 21-G-1297 
Wind Shatters Glass 


The big blow in the little Penn- 
sylvania town might have been 
a severe financial blow to the 
main street shopkeeper... for 
it shattered his plate glass dis- 
play window. But the shop- 
keeper had been wise enough 
to:insure his window through 
U.S.F.&G. and so was spared 
any loss. Are your glass win- 
dows and docrs insured? 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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LONDON 
22 HRS: 


BERLIN 


24 HRS. 


CHUNGKING | 
37 HRS. 


Approximate flying time shown is based on 
a speed of 200 m.p.h. from Kansas City, Mo. 


- CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 















No matter where you look on a 
globe today, you won’t find a spot any- 
where that can’t be reached in 60 
hours’ flying time from your local 
airport! 


Perhaps you hadn’t realized that 
the world had become so small. Many 
Americans didn’t . . . until it was 
almost too late. 


They thought of the earth in terms 
of vast distances and natural protec- 
tive barriers. They believed that a 
country “isolated” by two oceans 
thousands of miles wide, had little to 
fear. 


We had made the mistake of look- 
ing at maps in terms of rowboat geog- 
raphy. We learned our mistake when 
the Axis took our own invention, the 
airplane, and taught us the grim fun- 
damentals of aviation geography — first 
over Britain, then at Crete, and finally 
at Pearl Harbor. 


Now we know that to win this 
global war and build a lasting peace, 
we must revise our geographical 
thinking. We are looking at our maps 
more intelligently, and we are drawing 
new maps which show us global geog- 
raphy more clearly. These new maps 
have shadows on them, cast by wings. 
And they. show us the world as it 
really is, because of the plane—a 
clustering of Air-age nations which 
must forever more be close friends or 
close enemies. 


To survive as a nation and to live in 
peace in such a world, we must com- 
pletely understand the simple and 
important truths which our new maps 
so plainly tell us. This means we must 
restudy geography. 


For only then can we fully under- 
stand why supremacy in the air is a 
“must” for America, both for winning 
the war and for securing the peace 
that will follow. 


Try to Find a Spot that’s more than 
60 Hours from Your Local Airport! 

















Polar azimuthal equidistant projection 


On. a global projection of the earth, we 
see the nations in their true relationship. 
Alaska (A) is merely a way station on the 
route to Chungking (B) — and Greenland 
(C) an easy stopover on the flight to 
Moscow (D). ® 

















Orthographic projection 
No longer can we think of Europe, Russia, 
or even China as remote bodies of land 
on “the other side” of the world. 




















One day last year, a Liberator bomber 
flew to London in 400 minutes. On that 
day, the Atlantic was no longer an ocean, 
but a millpond. Even this amazing record 
was beaten several weeks ago when an- 
other Liberator hopped across the “pond” 
in 372 minutes! 





QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


Planes designed and built by Consoli- 
dated Vultee cover the entire range, 
from military basic trainers and light 
observation planes to the largest long- 
range bombers and transport planes. 


The Consolidated Vultee Liberator 
bomber has the greatest speed, bomb 
capacity, and flying range of any 
American 4-engine bomber now in mass 
production. It has a range of 4000 miles 
and a service ceiling of 35,000 feet. 


When Anthony Eden visited the U. S. 
recently, he flew over from London in 
the “Commando” — thé same Liberator 
bomber in which Winston Churchill 
flew to Moscow and, later, to Casablanca 
and Turkey. 


FREE: Consolidated Vultee is eager to 
¢ make whatever contribution it 
can toward a clearer understanding of 
today’s new global geography. 

The well-known cartographer. Richard 
Edes Harrison, has worked with us in 
the preparation of a 32-page booklet 
entitled ‘‘MAPS-—and how to understand 
them.” This booklet is now available 
and will gladly be sent free on request. 
Simply fill out the coupon below. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal. © Vultee Field, Cal. 

Fort Worth, Texas e New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. ° Wayne, Mich. * Allentown, Pa. 
Tucson, Ariz. * Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. © Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
P. O. Box 157, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of 
the 32-page booklet, ‘“MAPS — and 
how to understand them.” 


Name 





Address 











LIBERATOR 4-engine bomber —CORONADO, CATALINA, and CORREGIDOR patrol bombers — LIBERATOR EXPRESS 4- engine 


transport — VALIANT basic trainer — VENGEANCE dive bomber — SENTINEL “Flying Jeep” — RELIANT navigational trainer 








What makes you think of 


a Gardenia when you 


see the PM pe.vxe label ? 


ANSWER: She miililoless poeyfeilion Gf 
PD IM ve ve Beene Wh 


RYE OR BOURBON 


For years past, the two have been woven together in 
the minds of the distinguished judges of whiskey 
quality who have made PM de Luxe a growing fa- 
vorite in America’s ultra clubs and restaurants. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
BLENDED RYE OR BOURBON WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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from the United States Treasury for $10. 
000,089.25 “unpaid balance.” It was a mix. 
take, but when word got around the of. 
fice she began getting proposals, also ye. 
quests-from friends for mink coats. 


Fonetics: Grorce 

Brernarp SHAW came 

out in The London 

Times on June 10 

with a suggestion for 

financing the war: 

simplified spelling. 

Substitutions such as 

“fone” for “phone,” 

and the use of a pro- 

posed 42-letter alpha- awe 
bet which would spell GBS " 
“though” in two let- ‘inl 
ters, he said, would save enough in paper. 
machinery, and labor to “pay for half a 
dozen wars if we could find nothing better 
to spend it. on.” 





Deaths: Courtenay E. M. Poxtock. 
English sculptor, inventor, and writer, in 
London, June 7. He executed memorials 
of the last war in both Britain and the 
United States. In 1934 he invented an 
electrical “mobile head,” which simulated 
expressions of human beings . . Rrenarp 
H. Watpo, 64, president and editor of the 
McClure Newspaper ' Syndicate, in New 
York, June 11. While serving as general 
manager of Good Housekeeping magazine 
from 1905 to 1914, he established the 
Good Housekeeping Institute and founded 
its much-used “seal of approval” 
Cuark NETTLETON, 74, former publisher 
of The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, in Seat- 
tle, Wash., on June 8. In 1897, as a string 
correspondent for the Associated Press, he 
helped start the Alaska gold rush when he 
reported the arrival of the ship Portland 
bearing the first load of gold from the 
North .. . Ca. My Own Bruce, eight- 
year-old cocker spaniel, in Manhasset. 
Long Island, on June 9, after a ricii, full 
dog’s life. Since his debut in Boston at a 
$1,000 novice stakes in 1937, the long- 
eared curly-haired black Brucie had won 
thousands of dollars in prizes and scores 
of trophies in show rings, besides earning 
important money for his owners, Sei and 
Mrs. Peter Dunne Garvan, by siring more 
than 70 champions. Brucie’s home town. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., gave him a testimonial 
dinner when he retired from competition. 


Newsweek 


Ch. My Own Brucie 





NO.7..-LITTLE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU CAN'T BUY ALL THE CANNED GOODS YOU LIKE 
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SHARE THE RIDE 


One!... Two! ... Paratrooper Lane was 
Number Six. The flashing signal light in the 
darkened transport caught the grim jut of 
his young jaw. In a moment he too would 
be plunging down into the unknown. Un- 
lan} known? Not quite. Hate was certainly wait- 


- ing down there. Hate and Cunning. Hate 


sset, and Cunning and Death. 


full This is one of the tiny G-E MAZDA 
ata Paratrooper Lane relaxed and chuckled; lamps that signals paratroopers 


ong- | then whispered to the man ahead: ‘Wonder ~_— ir Sih 
“on p a P - zs only one 
i how the folks back home would like to Nii of hundreds of types of special lamps 


y Si sate = that General Electric makes fo “1% times 
ning share this ride? military service. . @ actual size 
and 


nore 
own, 
nial 


, From parachutes to planes... light is part of the picture. 
tion. 


When a pilot’s life hangs on accurate stitching .. . or when 
there’s riveting to be done on the underside of a bomber, 
light has a job to do. If you’re in war work, we want to help 
your lighting do that job . . . with present equipment, if 
possible. Perhaps a lighting expert can show you simple, 
practical ways to increase usable light as much as 50%. Just 
call the nearest lamp office of General Electric. Or your local 
electric service company or G-E MAZDA lamp supplier can 
give you valuable advice. 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA Lamp Radio 
GENERAL ELE CTRIC Program, Sunday Evenings, N. B. ol 





Problem: Finding Feet that Fit 


You, and the other men who lead American businesses, 


face the problem of empty shoes to be filled . . . by women or older men, by teen-agers, 


even by people with physical handicaps. From American Mutual’s experience 


in planning accident protection for new, untrained workers, 


Men who have been salesmen or office 
workers . .. women who have never known 
the smell of cutting oil or the clamor of metal 
striking metal... persons less strong, less 
quick, possibly severely handicapped... 
will have to fill the shoes of those called away 
to fight. 

What new problems will these beginners 
bring to you? How, for example, will they fit 
in with your firm’s established safety prac- 
tices? Chances are, those practices must be 
altered, or training methods modified to 
accommodate new factors — both physical 
and psychological. 

American Mutual safety consultants have 
made a careful study of the problems thus 
created, and have helped to install effective 
new procedures of “finding feet that fit.” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


you can expect expert help in keeping your plant safe, your production free from avoidable delays. 


Copyright 1943 by American Mutual Liability Insurance Company §j, 


In one plant where almost all employees 
are totally blind,* accidents during Amert- 
ican: Mutual’s association with the plant, 
have been low enough to warrant a sub- 
stantially lower-than-manual premium rate 
— consistently for many years. 

Today, consider your insurance needs in 
the light of American Mutual’s constructive 
services — planned by men who have spe- 
cialized in the industries they serve. Prac- 
tically all insurance forms are offered — 
workmen’s compensation, fidelity bonds, 
public liability, fire, burglary, automobile — 
and policyholder dividends, paid by the 
pioneer American liability insurance com- 
pany, have never been less than 20%. 


*Full account of this case in the new American Mutual 
Magazine. For a free copy, write Department A-18, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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apital Straws 


The best information is that if Russia 
holds out this summer, as expected, plans 
op a big army can be revised downward 
nd induction of fathers slowed down .. . 
Supporting details can’t be told, but Wash- 
ngton’s best informed sources insist that 
Joe Davies’s second mission to Moscow 
jidn’t achieve its primary purpose .. . 
Friends of FCC Commissioner Clifford 
Durr are pushing him for the Circuit Court 
0 Appeals. post vacated by Judge Vinson 
.. There are more than 100,000 signa- 
ures on one petition presented Congress 
ging action on Representative Bryson’s 
bill calling for duration prohibition . . . If 
plans go according to schedule, the next 
change of nationals (largely women and 
hildren) with Japan will come in July. 


African Supply Scandal 


A major scandal involving U.S. Lend- 
ease goods (not military equipment) in 
North Africa has developed. It stems from 
Washington’s political expedient of selling 
ivilian supplies to French civil adminis- 
tions for cash ($25,000,000 down has 
been’paid for $40,000,000 worth of goods) . 
Holding title, and free of U.S. supervision, 
hese administrations have diverted to 
beculators, political favorites, and the 
lack market huge quantities of textiles. 
olfee, tea, and sugar intended by the U.S. 
or sepeedy Arabs aad Berbers. The result 
s been that civilian relief, designed to 
tate good will among the natives toward 
he U.S., has actually resulted in consider- 


pble ill will. 


yes Mhenanigans’ Remedy 
mer- 
wl Local political shenanigans have distin- 
we pushed the North African supply setup. A 
ve ypical example is the reorganization of 
= e textile wholesalers’ syndicate, which 
_ fRad grown moribund during the scarcity 
is iN Betiod before Lend-Lease. The reorganiza- 
tive flion meeting was called secretly on a day 
spe- fthe Jewish members were at worship and 
>rac- hey were squeezed out in favor of the 
-d— Politicians’ friends, men utterly inexperi- 
ynds, fenced in the business. Henry Goldman Jr., 
le — New York transportation expert sent to 
the forth Africa as Lend-Lease supervisor, 
com- filter vainly proposing remedies, finally re- 
igned in disgust. However, as the result 
tutual fp! Bis and other protests, Washington has 
A-18, Prdered a cleanup and overhaul of the dis- 





tributing system. This would call for U.S. 
inspection of Lend-Lease goods from dock 
to retailer’s stall, but so far the French 
have opposed this. 


Political Straws 


Even if the McKellar bill, requiring 
Senate confirmation of Federal employes 
receiving $4,500 a year or more, passes the 
Senate, it will probably die in the House 
Civil Service Committee . . . Capitol ob- 
servers point out that the Republicans 
stole a march on the Democrats with the 
introduction of Minority Leader Martin’s 
bill to increase servicemen’s allotments by 
20% ... There’s evidence that Willkie was 
deliberately by-passed by the House Im- 
migration Committee holding hearings on 
the Chinese exclusion act; it’s known that 
he wanted to testify. 


Separate Air Force? 


There’s no official confirmation, but all- 
out air advocates in Washington privately 
claim the Army and Navy finally are 
getting closer together on proposals for a 
separate air force. The success of the Air 
Ferces in Tunisia and the Pantelleria vic- 
tory have given separate air force sup- 
porters heavy ammunition. And _ it’s 
claimed they’re getting at least some sup- 
port from the President and General Mar- 
shall. If created, the air unit would be in- 
dependent of both services and operations 
put on a cooperative basis. The current 
talk would have it modeled after the RAF, 
include both Army and Navy fliers, be con- 
cerned primarily with mass bombing, and 
have its own distinctive blue-gray uniform. 


Brownout Outlook 


Here’s the outlook for the frequently 
mooted nationwide brownout. The War 
Department has favored the move for 
some time for its “psychological value.” 
The WPB’s War Utilities unit has wanted 
a dimout to conserve power. Both have 
tried to get Secretary Ickes to order it as 
a coal-saving measure, but he refused, tell- 
ing them to order it on their own responsi- 
bility. Both then suggested it to ODT 
Chief Eastman as a means of conserving 
transportation, but he also refused. Conse- 
quently, nothing has been done yet. How- 
ever, the continued seriousness of the coal 
situation may force Ickes or Eastman, or 
both, to call for the brownout but, if so, they 
will institute it only on a temporary basis. 


Trivia 

White House intimates say Churchill 
nearly wears F.D.R. out during his 
visit. The President normally worked the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


day through, while the Prime Minister 
took an afternoon nap and appeared at 
evening sessions fresher than his host .. . 
Army intelligence officers on Guadalcanal, 
using the Solomons campaign as a measur- 
ing rod, have figured out that it would 
take 43 years to reach Tokyo by the is- 
land-to-island route if that were the only 
possible method . . . Months ago, the Geo- 
logical Survey asked the Interior Depart- 
ment’s personnel division to hire some 
mapmakers, but getting no early action 
went after the help themselves. Now the 
personnel division has finally issued an ap- 
peal, and the Survey fears a flood of job 
seekers. 





Trends Abroad 


be the highest Allied military circles, 
where there’s never been much doubt, 
there’s now complete confidence that Rus- 
sia will hold out against any German offen- 
sive this summer . . . As pointed out here 
before, the Nazis are expected to hit first 
in the Karsk area, where a break-through 
would permit them to swing either up to 
Moscow or down to the South . . . Nego- 
tiations between Chile and the Axis for 
an exchange of diplomats have again 
broken down, and there’s now little hope 
for action until after the war .. . Brazil, 
despite its strong anti-Communist views 
in the past, is likely to establish diplomatic 
relations with Russia before long. 


Surrender Only 


Despite any rumors and reports to the 
contrary, it can be stated flatly on the 
highest authority that no terms other 
than unconditional surrender will be grant- 
ed Italy. There will be no peace deal with 
the Italian royal family or with any Fas- 
cist. In fact, unless there’s a Democratic 
coup d’état, the Allies intend to insist that 
the Italian High Command do the sur- 
rendering and no one else. They want to 
create no opportunity for the Italians to 
be told in the future that they were be- 
trayed by politicians or a discredited 
king. They want it abundantly clear that . 
surrender came because of unquestionable 
defeat. 


Italy’s Air Force 

In evaluating Italy’s resistance to Al- 
lied attack, these figures on the Duce’s 
air force, obtained from authoritative Al- 
lied sources, are valuable. Italy went into 
the war three years ago with about 4,000 
aircraft of all types, 2,600 of them in 
operational squadrons. Today the Italian 
Air Force has about 1,800 first-line planes, 
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* 300 of which are in Russia and the re- 
mainder in Italy and the islands, including 
the Dodecanese. The replacement rate is 
low and decreasing further under Allied 
lhombing. The entire Italian Air Force, 
even bolstered by Field Marshal Kessel- 
ring’s Nazi squadrons, has fewer and 
poorer planes than the Allies have in the 
Mediterranean area. 


Canadian Notes 


An acute manpower shortage in the 
tanning industry, sharply cutting leather 
production, lends credence to reports that 
Canada will soon have to ration shoes .. . 
Rumors of cigarette rationing have gained 
so much headway that many Canadian 
cigarette smokers are practicing “rolling 
their own” . . . The schoolteacher shortage 
in Manitoba is so severe that it’s feared 
several public schools will be unable to 
open in the fall. 


Spanish Military Shift 


In the light of Allied victories, Spanish 
military leaders are beginning to swing 
around to the same kind of thinking that 
motivated Argentina’s revolutionaries. In 
Army councils, talk is growing about the 
need for a more pro-Ally trend in govern- 
ment policy. This has been stimulated by 
the reports of General Orgaz, commanding 
in Spanish Morocco, who has had con- 
stant contact with Allied staff officers in 
North Africa. This doesn’t mean that an 
Army coup d'état is in the offing, but 
criticism is getting strong. Col. Galarza 
Morante recently spoke up so boldly that 
Foreign Minister Jordana forced his resig- 
nation from the general staff. 


Chile’s ‘Accidents’ 

Chilean officials have no definite proof, 
but they suspect that sabotage has figured 
in the recent series of fires and plane and 
train accidents. Fires have included a 
major forest blaze in the south near 
Temuco, the destruction of twelve city 
blocks in Calbuco, and the burning of at 
least. three separate military ~ barracks. 
Plane accidents this year have killed 31 
persons, while from 1914 to 1941 only 96 
lives were lost in crashes. There have been 
five rail accidents this year, compared 
with one in 1942, one in 1941, and none 
in the twelve years preceding that. Aging 
rail and air equipment might explain some 
of the accidents, but many think’ the 
number and seriousness of the disasters 
points to an organized sabotage ring. 


Foreign Notes 

Some Polish postwar planners are trying 
to get consideration for their scheme to 
take the Baltic out of the “German Lake” 
class; they urge detaching the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein from Germany and 
placing the Kiel Canal under international 
control . . . A number of French officers 
recently got away from Indo-China aboard 
a small sloop and safely made their way 
to Allied territory in the Southwest Pa- 


cific . . . Mexico has authorized the con- 
struction of a $4,000,000 “naval city” at 
Vera Cruz that would include two ship- 
ways, arsenals, training schools, etc. 





Liquor ‘Vacation’ Effect 


Even if the WPB permits distillers to 
resume limited. liquor production, con- 
sumers can expect little, if any, increase 
in whisky this year. Since the industry's 
conversion to war-alcohol last year, in- 
ventory depletion has been substantial, 
and limited production now wouldn’t ease 
the situation in the immediate future. 
New whisky must be aged to meet in- 
dustry standards, and present supplies 
must last until it has matured. There 
might, however, be some production of 
gin, which doesn’t have to be aged, and 
also of neutral spirits which, when blend- 
ed with present bonded stocks, would 
stretch the whisky supply. Only if the 
WPB should permit large-scale resump- 
tion of liquor distilling could the quantity 
of whisky available to the public be in- 


creased. 


Rum Prospects 


Consumers who hope to substitute rum 
for the now-scarce gin and the soon-to- 
be-scarce whiskies, may be temporarily 
disappointed. Puerto Rico, a_ principal 
source of rum, by law ships only in bottles, 
and bottles are scarce because cargo space 
to the island is needed for food. However, 
this will be eased when a U.S. govern- 
ment-supported Puerto Rican glass fac- 
tory gets into production by the year’s 
end. Rum output in Cuba and some of 
the other Caribbean islands has been in- 
creased but doesn’t yet meet the growing 
demand. Meanwhile, with gin production 
in the U.S. stopped entirely, Cuba is 
branching out into gin (made from cane 
sugar compounds) and has already got 
production up to 25% of the former U.S. 
domestic output. 


New Products 


‘Recently developed ironless andirons, 
called “War Dogs,” are made of non- 
priority refractory brick painted black 
and are said to stand higher temperatures 
than iron .. . A brick “ager” works suc- 
cessfully as a camouflage on patches, alter- 
ations, and even entire walls; mixed with 
water, it is applied with a brush . . . For 
bakers, candymakers, etc., there’s a “but- 
ter culture” called “Extrin” which, com- 
bined with the shortening used in cooking, 
is supposed to give it the taste and aroma 
of sweet, whipped butter. 


Experiment in Mexico 


Mexico is the scene of a new business 
experiment that may prove important in 
the near future. An industrial plant there 
will shortly begin turning out a certain 
product exclusively for the U.S. armed 
forces. This plant was built and equipped 


largely with American money, and some 


of the needed material—including ay 
material—is being imported under priority 
from the U.S. Normally, it would iaye 
been more convenient to set up this jp. 
dustry in the U.S., but manpower was 
the deciding factor. Mexico has plenty of 
skilled and unskilled labor to man the 
plant. If this industry proves a success, 
similar small ventures will probably be 
launched, since the favorable differential 
between American and Mexican wages 
gives the scheme extra appeal. 


_Business Footnotes 


Dry cleaners, once restricted by WPB 
order, can now get all the chemical sol. 
vents they need, but there’s no hope that 
they will soon be able to give their for- 
mer service because of the scarcity of 
help . . . Secondhand dealers, hard-put to 
get merchandise because householders are 
hanging onto old things, have taken to 
scanning obituary notices for possible 
sources of supply . . . At least a mild short- 
age of beer is now in prospect; produc- 
tion has been curtailed by shortages of 
materials, containers, and transportation 
difficulties, while the demand has in- 
creased. 





Movie Lines 


Soin ahead to the collapse of the 
war in Europe, film studios are lining up a 
series of pictures with Chinese backgrounds 
and characters . . . “The Animal King- 
dom,” successfully filmed in 1932, has been 
abandoned by Warner Brothers for cur- 
rent production because the theme can’t 
get a Hays office OK . . . Though the out- 
come isn’t definite yet, Hollywood is 
watching the Argentine situation with in- 
terest, hoping that a change in govern- 
mental policy favoring the democracies 
will create a better market for U.S. films 
and newsreels . . . Disney’s studios are 
now devoting 92% of output to service 
and government pictures, but will find 
time to make a feature based on Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Bongo,” the story of a carnival 
bear who escapes and goes back to the 
woods. 


Book Notes 

Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kim- 
brough are teaming up on another book 
of humorous adventures: “Rover Girls in 
Hollywood” . . . The Heritage Press, pub- 
lishers of $3 de luxe reprints, is planning 
an illustrated edition of Willkie’s book to 
be called “The Photographic Album Edi- 
tion of One World” . . . Incidentally, re- 
ports that Willkie will go on the air ina 
radio-serialized version of his book aren't 
true . . . Lowell Thomas has completed a 


book on Jimmy Doolittle . . . The recently 
announced ban by Quisling’s Kulturdepart- 
ment on American and English literature 
excepts the 1931 novel of Scottish Eric 
Linklater, “Juan in America,” because it’s 
considered anti-American propaganda. 
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I just saw young Dan off to the Army 


AN isn’t my boy, but his own dad and mother thought it would 
be easier for Dan if they weren’t at the depot. So I was the 
one who stood with him, grinning and kidding and then turned 
with a lump in my throat as the sergeant’s shrill whistle blew and 
Dan fell into rank and marched down the stairs out of sight. 


And in my heart is a bitter hate—hatred for the enemies that 
forced these sad circumstances upon us—hatred for any and all 
persons— politician, farmer, industrialist, labor leader, or worker, 
who by his thoughts or acts does anything to double-cross or 
betray that kid. 


I remember when I bought him his first ball bat—it was 
bigger than he was. I stood and yelled as he punched through 
tackle in his high school football games. How surprised and 
proud I was when I saw him taking the master’s chair in his 
college fraternity. I never knew Dan could speak so well or 
be so self-possessed. I remember when he got his first job (he 
landed it himself) and won his first promotion. 


No, Dan isn’t my boy—he’s a friend’s—a neighbor’s kid 
whom I saw grow from a baby into a fine, clean young man, on 
the way to being the kind of man and citizen our country needs. 


Of course, Dan is coming back—I’ll see him again. Sure, 
army life is just what he needs—it will do wonders for him phys- 
ically, build him up, make him tough, more reliant, and confident. 


... but maybe he won’t—maybe a lot of these fine boys of ours 
won’t come back. They say we must suffer heavy casualties before 
the war is won—that a bit later, the war may cost 100,000 lives 
each month. 


I hope I don’t have to read in the papers tonight some story 
about a strike, or a WLB squabble, or bickerings about farm 
parities, or feuding between WPB, OPA, and ANMB. 


I feel pretty low—and that sort of reading won’t do me any 
good—and it won’t do Dan and all those other kids and their 
red-eyed fathers and mothers any good either. 
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: Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscop . War Production 
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The food situation is turning into a prime political issue. It 
will undoubtedly build up between now and the 1944 election 
and may prove extremely embarrassing to the New Deal. 


That amounts to insurance against hunger in the U.S., if any 
such danger ever existed. As long as the Republicans stand ready 
to make political capital of shortages, the Administration will be 
careful not to Lend-Lease the nation into a general food scarcity, 
and to seek remedies in general. 


The New Deal is vulnerable already, since in the public mind 
its farm program connotes the slaughter of little pigs and taking 
land out of production. On top of that, price-control fumbling 
has thrown the distribution machinery out of kilter, causing un- 
necessary shortages, and the farm machinery program has been 
bungled up to now. 


Shortages of one thing and another can be expected for the 
duration (see page 68). But there’s little chance of any over-all 
scarcity which would result in hunger. Actually, the U.S. as a 
whole will continue to be at least as well fed as it was during the 
depression years—if not better. 


Victory gardens are helpful; they are turning out to be more 
successful than even the most optimistic food officials expected. 
They are here for the duration and possibly a great many years 
more, since the U.S. will be called upon for food during the re- 
construction abroad. 


ion ns portation is expected to tighten drastically as the war steps 
up. With increased emphasis on the Pacific, routes to the West 
Coast railheads will be pushed hard, as well as those in the East. 


The West Coast, before the war ends, probably will face gaso- 
line crises similar to those which have hampered transportation 
in the East. 


East-Coast home-furnace conversions from oil to coal are 
not being pushed this year because of the anticipated transporta- 
tion pinch. Instead, home owners are being urged to clean their 
heating equipment to get every available bit of heat out of the 
fuel and to insulate and install storm windows and doors to re- 
tain it. 


A nationwide “brownout” which would dim street lights and 
displays to save coal transportation space is a good bet. It’s now 
under discussion (see Periscope) . 


Passenger traffic probably will hit the peak period of the war 
within the next few weeks because of vacation travel. Railroads 
are carrying three to four times as many passengers as during the 
average years preceding the war, with very little expansion of 
facilities. 


e Lal 


A behind-the-scenes struggle for control of the disposal of 
surplus government property after the war is on in Washington. 
You'll hear more about it as time goes on. 


Involved in the pulling and hauling is an estimated 40 to 50 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of plants, machinery, and goods which the 
government expects to have on hand at the end of the war. On 


ee 


its wise disposal depends the course of American business for 
many years to come. 


The Administration wants to centralize authority over the dis. 
posal of this property in its Budget Bureau. A bill to do this was 
introduced in February. 


Congress is fearful that the New Deal handling of this property 
will be detrimental to private business. Accordingly, the House 
Committee on Expenditures quietly pigeonholed the Adminis. 
tration legislation and brought forth its own bill providing for 
a six-month study of the whole propdsition. Another pending 
bill would set up a board of government and industry men to 
supervise the job. 


The WPB is keeping clear of the controversy at the moment. 
It is possible that it will step in with the closing of the European 
phase of the war if a plan is not yet in operation. 


Businessmen in government hope for a definite plan well in 
advance of the end of the war, however. Such a plan would act as 
a brake on excess military demands by letting the armed forces 
know that they'll be called to account for too much stuff as 
well as too little. 


R ation notes: Fresh milk probably will follow canned milk to 
the ration list in areas where little milk is produced . . . Soap 
rationing is off at least temporarily . . . Regardless of the rumors, 
white-leather shoes will not go off the ration list. 


R elations between the WPB and the new Office of War Mobi- 
lization grow more strained by the day. 


The WPB was miffed when the Byrnes office was interposed 
between it and the President. Added to that, now, is the ap- 
pointment of Bernard Baruch and Fred Searls, as advisers. Both 
are considered opposed to the present WPB command. 


The OWM is inclined to follow military reasoning in opposing 
the easing of home-front strains if such action means the slightest 
cut in military supply. Sooner or later, this philosophy will clash 
with the ideas of the WPB that home-front supplies, in an in- 
creasing number of essential items, are just as necessary as muni- 


tions. Then there'll be a blowoff. 


Nelson and Wilson would enter any such fight with good cards. 
Their section of the home front is in pretty fair shape, and Con- 
gress is inclined to give them due credit for the excellent produc- 
tion job being done. 


F acts and figures about the war-production program, and ad- 
ditional information on the items being made, probably will be: 
come more plentiful soon. 


The Office of War Information is demanding even further re- 
laxation of secrecy than is indicated by its report last week (see 
page 77). They contend that the program is now in such good 
shape that we are harming ourselves by not using the facts as 
propaganda. The campaign probably will succeed, although: it 1: 
still meeting with the usual opposition from those who would 
rather leave well enough alone. 


In doing this, the OWI and the WPB will be careful not to 
create too much optimism, fearing home-front producers will 
think the war’s almost over and let down in their efforts to meet 
the goals. This must not happen, they say. 
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OF TOMORROW 


IN THE PLANES OF 


War Is a Skill Our Sons Must Learn 


Every American soldier fights with courage and self- 
sacrifice. But these alone do not win wars. War also 
demands high technical skill because it is a struggle not 
only of men against men, but also of machine against 
machine—tanks, planes, battleships. Without training in 
the use of these instruments of war, soldiers today are 
without weapons! 

One weapon in this war—the airplane—calls for more 
personal skill than any other. And 
one of the most critical phases in a 
pilot’s training is his step-by-step 
transition from primary trainers 
to combat planes. These steps can- 
not be abrupt, yet time demands that 
they be swift. Therefore, along with 
the relative stability and safety re- 
quired in a training plane, Fairchild 


“ON THE BEAM” 


‘**Each man comes to us as an individual. 
Somewhere in the complex pattern of his per- 
sonality is a kernel of special aptitude, a 
nucleus of talent. He brings us this basic 
equipment; we teach him how to use it.’ 

Barton K. Youn, Someveding ¢ General 
Flying Training Command AAF 


Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


engineered into its trainers certain definite characteristics 
of the combat plane. Thus, they get a pilot ready for his 
second step while teaching him the first! 

Fairchild training planes—primary trainers, bomber 
crew trainers and gunnery trainers—are being used on 
United Nations training fields.throughout the western 
hemisphere. They are powered by Fairchild Ranger air- 
craft engines. They reflect the 20 crowded years which 
Fairchild engineers have devoted to 
*‘creating the plane for the purpose.” 

The “touch of tomorrow” in Fair- 
child engineering indicates courage to 
try new things. We shall need many 
new things to outwit and outfight our 
resourceful enemies. Fairchild has 
quite a number on the way—to add 
to those already on its record! 


SET AIRCHILD oe AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


ROCKEFELLER 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. I. 


‘PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... 


. Burlington, N. C. Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 
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]. Of course, you know what a Victory Gar- 
den is. That’s a little garden where you go 
out and putter around for a while, and if you 
can straighten your back again it’s a victory. 
It’s fun, though. I have a beautiful patch 
«..on my right hand where the blister broke! 


4, Watch out for pests. I’m not bothered with 
birds any more ... since I tossed a tube of 
Pepsodent into their nest. Now they haven’t 
time to do any damage—they’re too busy brush- 
ing each other’s teeth and singing, “Oh, it 
floats away film with the greatest of ease!” 









What to do 


Ge with a Victory Garden 


2. Mother Nature is really wonderful. For in- 
stance, suppose you want carrots. Well, you 
just drop a seed in the ground and in no 
time at all up comes a rabbit. Of course, if 
you want a bright smile, some Pepsodent 
planted on your brush does wonders every time, 


5. Well, that’s all. Just don’t forget the toma- 
toes. I find the best way to remember them 
is to keep their phone numbers in a little 
book. You know, the same book you write 
in when you want to remember to buy Pep- 
sodent...the only tooth paste containing Irium., 





This film-coated mirror 


But look what Irium does 


by BOB HOPE 
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_ How IRIUM in Pepsodent uncovers brighter teeth 
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Film on teeth collects 
stains, makes teeth look 
dingy — hides the true 
brightness of your smile. 





illustrates how smiles look 
when commonplace meth- 
ods don’t clean film away. 


to that film! It loosens and 
floats it away, leaves the 
surface clean and bright. 


Irium uncovers the natural 
cheery brightness of yout 
smile . . . safely, gently. 
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Our Prospects in Europe 
Echoed in the Pacific Conflict 
as Summer Thrusts Impend 





This has been called a global war from 
t's the beginning but up until this year the 
m- # United Nations have not been able to 
im § plan it as such. Instead, plans had to be 
ne § made on the basis of the next few months 
1 @ Bf only in order to meet the threats that con- 
és. F tinued to spring up in widely separated 
parts of the world. At Casablanca, how- 
ever, the balance of power had so shifted 
that Mr. Roosevelt and Churchill were able 
to lay really long-range plans. 

This summer these plans. as_ imple- 
mented during the recent Washington con- 
ference, are beginning to go into effect. 
As the time for action approached 
all over the world last week the 
men responsible for impending op- 
erations came and went, and the 
Allied nations were given some 
idea of what was about to happen. 

The most informative revela- 
tions, as usual, came from Church- 
il. In the House of Commons,’ 
after his return from North Af- 
tica, the Prime Minister gave an- 
other of his periodic reviews of the 
war. Churchill’s estimate of the 
situation was best expressed by his 
desire to change the phrase “bril- 
liant prospects” with which he de- 
scribed the Allied future while in 
Washington to “brighter and solid 
Prospects lie before us.” The weap- 
ons by which these prospects would 
be achieved were defined by the 
Prime Minister as bombing and 
amphibious operations. 

Churchill’s companion in North 
Africa was Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, American Chief of Staff, who 
came home last week. Pre- 
sumably he and the Prime Minis- 
ter | \d journeyed to Africa for a 
last-minute talk before the Allied 
offensive that began with the 
capture of Pantelleria. 
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Allies Now Able to Call Tune 
jin All Phases of Global War 


The optimism of Allied leaders over the 
war in Europe was echoed by those re- 
sponsible for the conflict in the Pacific. 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox— 
seldom a gloomy man— exulted over 
American power in the Pacific. Admiral 
Nimitz, Commander of the Pacific Fleet, 
returned to the United States to confer 
with Admiral King, the Navy’s chief. And 
in Australia General MacArthur and 
Prime Minister Curtin of Australia met 
with the result that Curtin—usually a 
gloomy fellow—predicted that Japan’s last 
chance to invade the dominion had passed. 


Significance 


The world picture that emerged from 
this trend of events varied considerably 
from the conventional interpretation of 
the beat-Hitler-first strategy. This general- 
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ly assumes that the Allies are concentrat- 
ing everything in Europe and fighting a 
purely defensive war in the Pacific. What 
is actually happening is that the pre- 
ponderate strength of the United Nations 
—but not necessarily of the United States 
—is being used against Hitler while plans 
for offensives on a considerable scale are 
under way in the Pacific. 

In the European theater, the great bur- 
den of the land war will rest on the Rus- 
sians and may continue to do so in the 
foreseeable future. Ii is the Russian Army 
that is counted on to beat the German 
Army. Churchill promised “thrusts” at 
Europe and amphibious operations but he 
did not promise a second front—even in 
Italy. And a great part of the Allied effort 
this year is obviously going to occur in the 
air. 

The effect of this on the Soviets is still 
something of a puzzle: Presumably they 
know of Allied plans. Yet as the Russians 
again face an attack that is expected to 
be heavy and sustained, Moscow radiates 
more confidence than at any other time 
during the war. 

The question in the Pacific was not 
whether to attack or not but how to break 
through the Japanese defenses with some 
prospect of taking less than years to do it. 
The problem was a tough one and almost 
every solution involved nearly in- 
superable problems of supply. One 
exception was in the Southwest 
Pacific, and the optimism of Mac- 
Arthur and Curtin hinted at the 
possibility of action. 


Pantelleria Pattern 


The first of the “amphibious op- 
erations of a peculiar complexity 
and hazard” that Prime Minister 
Churchill forecast were completed 
last week by the Allies with un- 
paralleled success. These actions, 
the capture of Pantelleria and 
Lampedusa, gave a spectacular il- 
Justration of what Churchill meant ° 
when he spoke of “the application 
to the enemy of force in its most 
intense and violent forms.” 

That force was provided in 
greatest measure by air power and 
the fact that the two islands were 
battered into surrender by the 
agency of the plane was proclaimed 
by airmen as a milestone in the 
history of air war—the first time 
the surrender of a powerful posi- 
tion was forced by air power alone. 

Yet what happened to Pantel- 
leria was not according to the AI. 
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Churchill: “Brighter prospects le before us” 
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lied plan. The intention of the High Com- 
mand was to take the island by assault 
after the defenses had been reduced by 
air. On the morning of June 11, British 
troops were already sailing toward the 
island in their boats and landing craft, 
protected by naval units. Because of the 
sheer 1,000-foot cliffs that gird the island 
on most sides, the Allied landing parties 
apparently meant to force their way into 
the little port of Pantelleria itself. 

Then a remarkable thing happened. As 
the assault boats swung into shore, all 
firing ceased. On Semafore Hill, 2,000 
yards behind the harbor, a white flag went 
up. It was exactly 11:40 when the Allied 
troops—mostly from: the British First Di- 
vision, veterans of both Dunkerque and 
Tunisia—swarmed ashore. It was 12:22 
when the last of the Italian garrison of 
15,000 men and 6,000 civilians surrendered. 
By afternoon thousands were already in 
prison cages, and the British were sharing 
their water and food rations with the rest. 


Bomb Deluge: The airmen had al- 
ready done the job. They started on May 
29, and between then and June 11 they 
dropped something like 4,000 tons of 
bombs on the 8- by 4-mile island. These 
bombs fell at a steadily increasing rate. 
During the first days only 100 tons a day 
fell. By June 9, 700 tons a day were cas- 
cading down. And British destroyers and 
cruisers bombarded the island six times. 

Spadillo airdrome was knocked out (the 
British found 85 wrecked planes clustered 
around it). The 100 coastal guns, ranging 


from 4 to 12 inches, were wrecked. The 
submarine base at the port of Pantelleria 
was abandoned. Even underground forti- 
fications were blasted by bombs aimed at 
their entrances by American pilots prac- 
ticing skip-bombing methods. 

But June 10 was the day that really 
cracked Pantelleria. Nearly 1,000 planes 
took part in the attack (see Merrill Muel- 
ler’s eyewitness story, page 25) . The draw- 
ing below shows the technique used. For- 
tresses hit the island with big bombs frem 
a high level. Two-engined bombers, such 
as Marauders, Mitchells, and Baltimores 
came in from medium levels and plastered 
the defenses. Fighter-bombers, mostly 
Warhawks and Lightnings, dashed in just 
above the ground. And above it all, Spit- 
fires beat off attacks by Axis fighters. 

After the fall of Pantelleria, the Allies 
turned their full air power on the Italian 
island of Lampedusa, 95 miles southeast 
of Pantelleria. It took just 24 hours of 
ordeal by bomb and shell before it sur- 
rendered. The next day the tiny island of 
Linosa also surrendered. 

In effect, the Sicilian Channel was 
cleared although Axis planes theoretically 
might still attack Allied vessels passing 
through it. In practice, the Axis air forces 
are likely to be concerned entirely with 
de‘ense as the full Allied air power is 
turned against Sicily and Sardinia. 


Significance ——~— 


The reduction of Pantelleria by Allied 
air power was a spectacular feat and 
was hailed by airmen as proof of those 





theories that have heretofore been extreme- 


ly controversial (see Washington Tides, 


page 38). They made much of the 
fact that surrender came before any troop 
assault. 

The airmen’s contentions were not neces- 
sarily conclusive. In the first place, it was 
doubtful if bombs alone caused the sur- 
render. The Italians claimed it was lack 
of water (Pantelleria is virtually barren), 
and newspaper reports seemed to confirm 
this. 

Second, naval bombardment might as 
effectively have cracked the island’s de- 
fenses and morale; American experience 
on Guadalcanal demonstrated that naval 
bombardment was far more nerve racking 
than air attack. Third, geography gave 
the Allies almost every advantage at Pan- 
telleria. 

The importance of Pantelleria lay jot 
so much in the demonstration of what air 
power could do as in the indications it 
gave of the trend of Allied strategy. This, 
briefly, is to concentrate great power in 
order to soften defenses before an attack 
is made. This is economical of men but 
requires more time. For example, Pantel- 
leria might have been taken sooner if the 
Allies had been willing to pay the price 
in casualties. 

The Germans did a faster job on the 
far harder objective of Crete but suf- 
fered heavy human losses. Finally, the Al- 
lied strategy is extremely costly in sup- 
plies—gas, bombs, planes, and air crews 
and the vast organization needed to keep 
them operating. 


Newsweek—F 
This formalized drawing illustrates the continuous air and sea bombardment that broke Pantelleria 
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As Pantelleria F ell 


War’s Biggest Aerial Show 
Battered Isle Into Surrender 


One of NEwsweEek’s correspondents im 
North Africa, Merrill Mueller, was over 
Pantelleria in a Fortress on the fateful 
tenth of June when the island took its 
fatal battering. The following dispatch 
describes one of the raids. 


From the American Flying Fortress 
“Red Gremlin” on Thursday I watched 
the greatest aerial blitzkrieg the world 
has ever seen, which terminated with the 
inevitable capitulation of the Italian Med- 
iterranean stronghold of Pantelleria. 

I knew I was going to see an aerial 
show such as I had never witnessed, and 
I was sold on the sincerity of the air- 
force leaders who guaranteed delivery of 
the island, but even when I rode only 
one of the more than 1,000 planes partak- 


ing in the attacks that day, I was dym-— 


founded by the Allied aerial weapon that 
had been forged—and I never saw any of 
the nighttime operations of the British 
bombers which lashed the island with 
block busters when darkness halted day- 
time destruction. But here’s the story of 
just one raid against Pantelleria. 


Conference: The night before in an 
operations tent I had studied the photo- 
graphs of the gun installations we were 





Last Roundup: Vanquished Axis troops 





attempting to destroy. At 3 a.m. in the 
blacked-out mess tent I sleepily gulped 
porridge, eggs, and coffee and listened to 
bomber pilots and navigators and bom- 
bardier officers chattering and arguing 
about targets and possible enemy resist- 
ance. Their previous experiences had been 
inaccurate flak and a few instances of 
enemy fighter planes attacking them with 
bombs. Col. Stanley Donovan of Maine 
watched me with a grin as I signed a 
“blood chit” and became officially an 
extra crewman of Fortress 44 at abso- 
lutely no responsibility to the United 
States Government either for my body 
or soul. 

Pre-dawn pink etched the North Afri- 
can mountains as a jeep carried me toward 
a looming-shadow of a plane. While Bom- 
bardier Set. Almus Sawyer of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., introduced me to the con- 
glomeration of equipment I was to wrap 
around my frame—such as a Mae West, 
parachute, oxygen. mask, throat micro- 
phone and tin hat—and adjusted the 
same, I studied the scarred battle veteran 
of missions over France, Tunisia, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Pantelleria. Dotted with 
tin-can patches from flak holes, she looked 
solid and serviceable, although only one 
new engine gleamed from the nacelles. 
Guns poked out everywhere from places 
I had never seen guns on a Fortress 
before. 

Her pilot, Lt. William Ryan of New 
Orleans, with obvious pride showed me 
over the plane, where flak holes had ripped 
the lavatory or cut up one wing. Then he 
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pointed to her nose where a little red man 
held a bolt of lightning with one hand and 
made the V-sign with the other, adding: 
“That little bit of Churchill with the crew 
chief’s belly—that’s the Red Gremlin.” 

The second oldest Fortress in Africa— 
fourteen months old—the Red Gremlin 
started forward on the runway in line 
with the others like a lumbering old cow, 
then seemed to leap like a colt. Full throt- 
tles took her off into the sky and up into 
the head of her formation. 


Outbound: Sitting between the two 
pilots on an improvised seat for the out- 
bound journey, I thrilled to the feeling of 
power as the huge formations organized 
around us. We swept over former Tunisian 
battlefields now rich with thevivid, color- 
ful patterns of crops, and as the big bomb- 
ers rose and fell gracefully in tight forma- 
tion, a large and haughty bunch of Light- 
nings — carrying bombs — swept imperti- 
nently past to attack before us. Going 
back to the base another large gang of 
fighter-bombers—this time Warhawks— 
raced home in broken formations to bomb 
up again. Distantly ito the right I could 
see a lot of lines of dots which later turned 
out to be a group of Mitchells also headed 
homeward from the island. 

In the sharp African sky—though thun- 
derstorms loomed behind us—we could 
make out more than 200 American bomber 
aircraft at the same time. 

Crossing the Tunisian coast, we first 
made out our objective, a volcanic island 
looming up in the sparkling, placid Medi- 
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are massed on a Tunisian plain for shipment to permanent prison camps 
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terranean. But suddenly we turned and 
made a lazy circle over Tunis. “What the 
hell’s happened,” the navigator asked on 
the interphone. “I don’t know,” the pilot 
said, “maybe they’ve put up the white 
flag we were warned about, and we are 
headed home.” 


Target: A formation of high-flying 
Spitfires shot past overhead as we headed 
again toward the target, but still we 
weren’t to bomb because there was a lower 
formation of Marauders blocking our ap- 
proach. We made another turn, this time 
almost over Pantelleria Harbor. Bomb 
scarred, its eastern end afire without a sign 
of life, the island lay suffering as the Ma- 
rauders swept over the low clouds of the 
northern end, and laid a heavy row of 
bombs on targets on the north coast. I 
could see bomb bursts on the center of the 
island, but I couldn’t find the attacking 
aircraft. At the eastern end of the island 
the forests were afire, meaning that those 
hidden gun emplacements, if not destroyed, 
would soon be untenable. 

Then we straightened out, and the 
whole mass of Fortresses made bombing 
runs. , 

As we swung homeward over the island, 
the crew shouted over the interphone of 
the tremendous damage their bombs must 
have wrought, for the entire formation’s 
eggs seemed to fall directly atop the tar- 
get. The few bursts of heavy flak which we 
had seen oppose the first planes over the 
target were never repeated, so those guns 
must have been silenced just as the other 
guns on Pantelleria were silenced during 
the week as defenses were weakened. 

With noses down, throttles wide. open, 
the Forts raced back to the fields, splitting 
up and spreading themselves in loose for- 
mations all over the sky. Military police- 
men near Bizerte told them to bear right, 
so the story goes, in order that more 
planes might have room to drive into the 
target. Other formations—one of Light- 
nings, one of Mitchells—passed us with 
loads which soon would be smoking on the 
crumbling Italian stronghold which finally 
cracked and raised the white flag. 


Onward China 


On the offensive after turning back the 
Japanese westward drive from Ichang on 
the Yangtze, Chiang Kai-shek’s armies 
last week tasted enemy blood on enemy- 
held territory in eastward drives along the 
central river valley. 

They tasted jubilation as well. At Heng- 
yang in Hunan Province, rejoicing au- 
thorities gave a party for American fliers 
who had helped turn the tide. In Chung- 
king, Information Minister Chang Tao-fan 
resumed the weekly press conferences he 
had given up months ago when he had 
nothing but bad news to report. Things 
were progressing so well along the Yangtze 
that. the Fourteenth United States Air 
Force took time out to dump 9 tons of 
bombs on the Jap base at Hongay in 
French Indo-China. 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








North Africa, Once Over Lightly 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Prime Minister Churchill last week 
called Tunisia one of the two greatest 
single defeats ever suffered by German 
arms, the other being Stalingrad. He was 
right. Tunisia was a powerful and com- 
petent operation by the Allies which 
brought the result that generals have 
striven for ever since Hannibal turned 
the trick at Cannae, the total defeat of 
all the enemy in the field. 

By “Tunisia” I mean the battle that 
took place after the Axis army under 
Arnim withdrew in April into the rec- 
tangle surrounding Bizerte and Tunis and 
the Allies lined up around it for the kill: 
The British Eighth Army on the south 
side of the dogleg line, with its right 
flank on the gulf coast at Enfidaville; the 
main body of French troops at the crook 
of the dogleg; the British First Army next 
to them, on the west side, in the area of 
Medjez-el-Bab; then, continuing north, 
the Américans in the wickedly mountain- 
ous Béja region; and, finally, more Ameri- 
cans and more French (the Corps Franc 
d’Afrique) on the Mediterranean coastal 
flank. 

This was the team, seasoned by then 
and well disposed and well equipped, with 
knowledge of the ground and proper air. 
bases, that won the victory of Tunisia— 
more swiftly and completely than almost 
anyone had expected. 

This final battle of Tunisia, of course, 


was merely the military climax of the 
African campaign. The Germans, who 
made up the greater part of the Axis 
troops at the finish, did not fire to the 
last cartridge, but neither did they panic 
or quit without a fight. There was brutal 
head-on fighting for certain positions, and 
when we had taken those positions we 
plastered Arnim’s men so heavily and 
reniorselessly with artillery, and poured 
so much close fire into them, and battered 
their bases and broke up their communi- 
cations so thoroughly from the air, and 
stifled the thought of escape (if it ex- 
isted) so definitively, that few armies in 
the same circumstances would have failed 
to collapse. 


Politics: It was a happy ending to 
a campaign that was not uniformly 
happy for us but always complex and 
interesting. I’m speaking now of the cam- 
paign of French North Africa proper, 
which began in November with a slightly 
rehearsed landing on foreign soil by 
American troops and went on to involve 
many things not purely lethal: polities, 
diplomacy, Allied growing pains. the 
equipping of an independent French 
army, questions of command, of supply 
and distribution, and, for the troops 
themselves, sight-seeing and education on 
and off the battlefield in their first im- 
portant operation of the war. 




















Axis propaganda in Tunisia: This German cartoon shows a Jew (left), 
General Giraud, and an American robbing an Arab. The Arabic caption 
reads: “Wake up! You who sleep. The brigands are attacking your home.” 
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Allied propaganda: The Americans dropped these handy trinkets over 
Tunisia. The first is the back of a small mirror, the second is a packet 
containing needle and thread, while the third is a tiny folder of pins. 


Obviously, as concerns the fight with 
the Axis armies, all this was simply a 
branch of a larger military campaign 
which was affected by Hitler’s preoccu- 
pation with Russia and occupied Europe 
and highlighted from September to April 
by the feats of the rebuilt British Eighth 
Army. I can only report on the phases of 
African war that I saw or learned about 
for myself. 

We rehearsed the Afriean landings as 
well as we could, American agents talk- 
ing them over in advance with French- 
men sympathetic and non-sympathetic, 
but the play was too big to go off on 
opening night—D Day, as the Army 
called it—without a hitch or a change in 
the lines. 


Vichyites: As a matter of fact, it 
was several days after D Day when the 
Americans got their first established foot- 
holds in Morocco. Morocco, thanks to 
the stout Vichy principles of her gov- 
ernor, Nogués, resisted freedom more 
stubbornly than the officials of Algeria. 
As you know, it was only within the last 
two weeks, nearly seven months after the 
landings to which he was frankly allergic, 
that General Nogués lost his office. 

In French West Africa, where collabo- 
rationists controlled bases so strong that 
we did not attempt to deal for them 
frontally, liberals and anti-Vichyites were 
still in concentration camps in March 
1943, four months after the- American 
landings to the north. This territory, gov- 
ered by the friend of Vichy, Pierre Bois- 
son, came over to us through the agency 
of the late and occasionally lamented Ad- 
miral Jean Darlan, who was subsequently 
assassinated by two bullets from a .22- 
caliber gun. 

Actually, the concentration camps of 
Algeria were not completely emptied of 
liberals four months after the landings. 
In these camps, it was a practice to 
charge 7,000 francs for liberation and to 
pay the “guest” 2 francs a day for labor, 
1 franc of which was withheld-to defray 
his board. It was some time after Ameri- 
can occupation before anti-Vichyites 
were able to gain freedom for all their 
friends—such as the eminent professor of 
Philosophy who was employed at making 


bricks by the jailers representing Marshal 
Pétain. 

“Vous savez, il y a beaucoup de gens 
ici qui aiment les Allemands,”* a young 
French patriot told me in Algiers in 
March. 

He was right enough, and this accounts 
in part for the slowness of political evolu- 
tion in Africa which seems to have puz- 
zled Americans at home. The Germans— 
through Vichy—did their work of erosion 
thoroughly and skillfully. They made cer- 
tain people in high places comfortable 
under their regime, as was true in Ger- 
many, France, and elsewhere, and these 
people clung morbidly to their comfort 
and resisted action, “trouble,” and 
change. And it’s very probable that 
American and British agents in Africa, 
like Giraud himself, underestimated the 
strength of the de Gaulle movement as 
a symbol, for the rest of the world, of 
anti-collaboration and anti-Nazism. 


Troops: Politics, meanwhile, made 
scarcely a scratch on the minds of most 
of our troops. They were preoccupied 
with other things. 

Qur armed forces were divided into 
two roughly equal parts—those who 
fought at the front in Tunisia, along with 
the British First Army and the French, 
and those concerned with supply and 
occupation and training, behind the lines, 
in Morocco and Western Algeria. It’s a 
rare soldier who sees far beyond his own 
war. I found men in Morocco last month, 
of rank as high as full colonel, who were 
not sure of the spelling of Bizerte and 
could not have placed Tunis on the map. 
The army life and problems of their area 
were big enough for them. This was an 
attitude which scorched the tempers of 
men returning from the front. On the 
other hand, every replacement sent up to 
Tunisia from Morocco, Algeria, or over- 
seas straightway became a fighting soldier 
of the highest order. 

The fighting was hard. The terrain was 
almost always difficult. The enemy gen- 
erally was skillful and pugnacious. Even 
the Italians fought better than they have 





_*You know, there are a great many people 
here who like the Germans. 


been given credit for doing, and I found 


many Italian officers and men taken pris- 


oner who were resentful of the reputation 
the Allied press (and the Germans, 
subtly) have hung upon them. They did 
not like the war, but by and large they 
worked at it competently while they 
could. 

Foreign and forced labor troops in the 
German army, however, turned them- 
selves over as fast as possible—not from 
want of courage but from hatred of their 
employer. 


Long Tom: Axis prisoners paid 
tribute to American infantry divisions at 
the front, the First, Ninth, and Thirty- 
Fourth. They were impressed, and with 
solid, unremitting reason, by our artil- 
lery; especially the “Long Tom,” the 155- 
millimeter gun which literally made fur- 
naces of their own positions. 

“And you never stopped shooting,” a 
German prisoner spokesman said at Ma- 
teur. “That’s why we couldn’t go on.” 

You have heard that our planes were 
good. Our bombers did effective work 
against the enemy’s Mediterranean sup- 
ply line, without completely cutting it. 
At Tunis, Sousse, and Sfax they saw flak 
as hot and concentrated as any, for in- 
stance, in occupied Western Europe. At 
Tunis they achieved their chief triumph 
of precision attack—marking a straight 
line between the residential and business 
districts on one side and the docks and 
airfields on the other and pulverizing the 
latter. Our fighter planes, in the last two 
months of the campaign, when they 
began to get close and satisfactory bases, 
took advantage of their low-level assets 
to outfight German planes and chop up 
Axis road trains and support ground 
troops. In this field, however, the skill of 
our pilots was more marked than the 
quality of our aircraft. 

In fact, it was the caliber of the unit 
common to all branches of the American 
force—the fighting soldier—that stood 
out in Tunisia. Our allies acknowledged 
this, and our troops in turn came to re- 
spect those allies when they saw them 
fight: the French, well armed at the close 
and always tough and exuberant, and the 
British First Army, which contributed a 
smashing center attack to the battle of 
the Tunisian bridgehead. 

It’s the chief beauty of the German 
army, from our point of view, that it 
inspires all its enemies to fight well. The 
bystanders in Tunisia, the native Arabs, 
derived for their share of the German 
occupation much patronizing propa- 
ganda, some food at low rates, and then 
no food. Also, in the course of North 
African plantings and harvests to come, 
an undetected mine will occasionally go 
off in the teeth of the cultivator. To the 
hard-working native farmer this will be 
a very representative souvenir of the Axis 
visit. 
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Air War in Pacific 


From Timor to the Solomons, as tropical 
storms that had caused a fortnight’s re- 
cess in Southern Pacific air warfare sub- 
sided, Allied planes thundered into action. 
Within a week they chalked up three 
major and numerous minor victories that 
left strategic Jap airdromes smoldering. 

Rabaul, eastern keystone in the Jap de- 
fensive arc, got a bitter taste of Allied air 
might when Liberators and Flying For- 
tresses unleashed 40 tons of bombs on the 
New Britain Island base. For three hours 
in pre-dawn darkness the big bombers laid 
1,000-pound eggs on Lakunai, Vunakanau, 
and. Rapopo airdromes and started at least 
nineteen fires in dispersal bays where 
grounded aircraft were believed hit. Jap 
opposition was limited to anti-aircraft fire 
(which failed to down a single bomber) 
and three night fighters (which were driv- 
en off). It was Rabaul’s heaviest raid since 
the 54-ton attack of March 23. 


Far to the southeast on June 6, 40 to 50 
Zeros and torpedo bombers tried to raid 
the newly established American bases on 
the Russell Islands, just northwest of 
Guadalcanal. On May 13 they had lost 
sixteen Zeros attempting this: on the latest 
foray 23 Zeros were shot down and six 
others damaged. American losses were 
seven. 

The day before, in the Bougainville area 
northwest of the Russells, American dive 
and torpedo bombers and fighters sank a 
Jap destroyer, fired a corvette and a cargo 
vessel, and downed fifteen defending Zeros 
at a cost of but four planes. 

On Friday, Kupang on Timor, to the 
northwest of Australia, got its heaviest 
blow of the war when fifteen Liberators 
turned it into a “mass of flames” with 42 
tons of bombs that knocked out a power- 
house and set gasoline and oil dumps 
ablaze. Three of eight Zeros sent up to in- 
tercept the bombers were destroyed, and 
all the American planes returned. 


Then on June 12, the Japs returned to 
the Russell Islands in force. Some 40 to 50 
planes again came over to attack the 
American base. United States fighters rose 
to meet them and in furious dogfights over 
the wooded little islands and the tropic 
seas they shot down 25 Zeros for the loss 
of only six American planes. Such fre- 
quent attacks by the Japs on the Russells 
probably indicated some sort of American 
offensive preparations in the area. 


Goebbels’s Goblins 


Last September the fall of Stalingrad 
to the Germans seemed a matter of days. 
In Western Europe the RAF had not yet 
delivered the hammer blows that have 
wrecked Western German cities. And in 
Africa Rommel and the Afrika Korps still 
threatened Egypt. 

Nonetheless, even then Propaganda 
Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels worried 
over Nazi morale. In a secret address to 
editors of National Socialist party papers, 
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he expressed his own fears and issued in- 
structions for combating those of the 
German nation. Shorthand notes taken at 
the meeting reached England and were 
cabled last week to The New York Times 
by its London correspondent, Raymond 
Daniell. They had the ring of truth. 
Samples: 


“ “Press policy cannot take into account 
only the actual international and military 
situation. It must, in contrast to England, 
take into consideration the mentality of 
the German nation.” 


“It is easy for an Englishman to point 
out that England has never lost a: war 
and that she is so wealthy that a few lost 
battles cannot influence the ultimate re- 
sult of the war . . . Germany has been 
losing wars. She has become sensitive.” 


€“The German nation, affected by a 
complex of justice and objectivity, is still 
looking for exceptional values in the ad- 
versary. An instance of this is found in 
the esteem in which Churchill is still held 
in our country.” 


«Another example is Goring’s declara- 
tion at the beginning of the war that no 
enemy airplane would fly successfully over 
Germany . . . In every enemy raid his 


promise is quoted.” ‘ 


Goebbels also offered advice to his 
enemies. He said that if he were direct- 
ing British propaganda, he would have 
stressed that the Allies were fighting 
Adolf Hitler rather than the German 
people, and he would have repeated the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter until 
every German knew them by heart. 
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He even formulated a propaganda to 
meet air raids. 

“Enemy air attacks on German cities 
will, in the forthcoming months, create a 
most decisive problem in internal politics 
. . . It will be impossible to state in one 
sentence that a city like Diisseldorf lies 
in ruins . . . Special sections of press cor- 
respondents will therefore be formed whose 
duty will be to glorify the events of night 
bombings in the style of battlefield reports 
and present them in a mystical light. The 
people in areas threatened by air raids 
must be encouraged, while those living in 
safer districts must be convinced of the 
exceptional courage of the inhabitants of 
the bombed cities.” 


“V.L. R.’ vs. U-Boats 


In his House of Commons speech last 
week, Prime Minister Churchill told of 
the new weapons, new methods, and close 
coordination between surface and air es- 
corts inflicting U-boat casualties “which 
have surpassed all previous records.” He 
went further to confirm that Allied sink- 
ings of the undersea raiders in May “sub- 
stantially outnumbered” the U-boat out- 
put and mentioned that “V.L.R.” (very 
long range) planes had had a hand in 
anti-sub successes. 

The Air Ministry also unfolded a little 
more of the story. The V.L.R.’s, it re- 
vealed, were Liberator bombers whiose 
special fuel tanks allowed them a range 
of 2,000 miles. Operating from England, 
Ireland, Iceland, and United States bases, 
the aerial sub-hunters now cover all but 
a narrow gap in mid-Atlantic. 











These photos show the bitter cold faced by crews of escort vessels .. . 
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Weighty Eighth 
Our British-Based Air Force 
Doubled to Hit Reich Harder 


After a twelve-day lull, the Allied air 
fleets last week went back into action with 
the heaviest blows ever dealt Germany in 
a 24-hour period. 

The first to reach into the Reich were 
the Americans, in raids on Wilhelmshaven 
and Cuxhaven. Flying through cloudy 
skies, without fighter escort, more than 
900 four-motored bombers winged 600 
miles on the afternoon of June 11 to 
bomb the U-boat yards at the two Ger- 
@ man ports. . 

The RAF struck that night. After day- 
light sweeps over France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, it added two more records 
to those already on the night-bombing list, 
when it smashed again at its favorite tar- 
get—the Ruhr. In twin raids on war plants 
at Diisseldorf and Miinster more bombs 
were dropped by more heavy bombers 
than ever before (topping the record 2,000 
tons that hit Dortmund on May 23). 

Strong anti-aircraft defenses peppered 
the attackers over Diisseldorf, but the g 4 
batteries and searchlights crumbled as fires 
rose in the city, their flames bright cacugh 
to illuminate the streets and point t} >> vy 
to the great Rheinmetall-Borsig i: .92>'> 
works and Diisseldorf’s other b nition 
plants. The German communiqué. «a! ays 
phrased with careful understateme::i. .c- 
mitted that, in addition to “considerabie 


damage” at Diisseldorf, there were “heavy 
casualties among the population.” 

The next night another great armada of 
the black four-engined bombers struck at 
the Ruhr city of Bochum. And on Sunday 
morning the big American planes returned 
to the attack with raids on Kiel and 
Bremen. The United States bombers ran 
into the heaviest fighter opposition they 
had yet encountered over Germany. In 
the battle royal which followed 26 Ameri- 
can planes were shot down—the heaviest 
such loss so far. 


Milestone: For the American fliers 
the raids over Germany were not the only 
milestone of the week. The United States 
Eighth Air Force, which was formed last 
summer and blooded during the winter, is 
now well on the way to equal stature with 
the RAF, according to Maj. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, its commander. It has doubled in 
size since March (monthly growth: be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent). By October it 
will probably reach maximum size, ready 
to take its full share of the air attack on 
Germany, in raids on great cities or as air 
cover for invading troops. 

Eaker also reviewed the chief develop- 
ments in the Eighth during the year. The 
most important was the revelation that 
the Eighth has now been divided into two 
forces, a Tactical Air Force and a Strate- 
gic Air Force. Presumably, the primary 
eventual purpose of the Tactical Air 
Force will be to support Allied ground 
troops, if and when they land in Europe 
irom Britain. When the invasion takes 
place, Eaker said, “we'll throw in all we 


Official U. S. Navy photos from International 


. .. and the tremendous seas encountered on the Atlantic crossing 
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have hour after hour and day after day, 
if necessary.” 
Other points Eaker emphasized: 


4 American medium bombers will be given 
fighter escort in future raids, besides tak- 
ing their place in the new tactical air arm 
(in one of the two raids made by these 
mediums, ten planes were lost) . 


{| American planes will stick to daylight 
bombing, “which is more efficient because 
it is more accurate.” And no amount of 
Axis propaganda against “terror” raids 
will stop Liberators and Fortresses from 
bombing enemy targets. 


4 Tactically, 100 bombers constitute the 
ideal number for an American raiding 
mission, and the aim is to send six or more 
such missions across the Channel in one 
day, either in waves over one vital target 
or in six different directions, to spread 
and weaken German fighter defenses. Of 
the mass-bombing experiment, Eaker said: 
“We have been engaged in the early phase 
of that trial period. I think before the 
summer is over the RAF and ourselves 
will have enough forces in Britain to draw 
‘the experiment to a close.” 


4 An air force, like any other fighting 
force, has a limit to the amount of at- 
tacking it can do in any given time. The 
effort of the Eighth Air Force has been 
limited to about ten raids a month—a rate 
established not by the weather or by air- 
craft available but by the number of 
combat crews in England. 


{In the nine destructive American raids 
in May, in which 2,800 tons of bombs were 
dropped on nineteen targets, more than 
4,000 aircraft were sent out (about 1,600 
heavy bombers and 2,000 Thunderbolts, 
plus miscellaneous planes) , including those 
that made more than one trip. Nearly 300 
bombers took part in the biggest raids on 
a single day, and the average force dis- 
patched was 200. 


Losses, though they may have seemed 
high, never exceeded 4 per cent, and United 
States planes now knock down five enemy 
craft for each loss of their own. 


{| The over-all blows dealt have become 
stronger, with each succeeding month show- 
ing a higher percentage of bombs within 
the chosen target. 


Significance 


The division of the Eighth Air Force 
into a Strategic Air Force and a Tactical ° 
Air Force was the application of the lessons 
of the campaigns in Africa. Those cam- 
paigns proved that the best way of giving 
the ground troops the support they needed 
to beat the enemy and at the same time 
maintain a reasonable level of strategic 
bombing was to split the air into the two 
parts. 

This didn’t mean that the planes in the 
Tactical and Strategic Air Forces were not 
interchangeable. Many of them were—par- 
ticularly the medium bombers—and they 
were switched from one force to another 
as the occasion demanded. The sort of 
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action to be fought determined which force 
exercised predominant strength. In the 
Tunisian campaign, this was generally the 
Tactical Air Force. 

In Britain it naturally is the Strategic 
Air Force. But the new division probably 
means that the tactical force will get more 


planes and pilots will receive more training 
in the intricate problems of supporting 
ground troops. The previous section of the 
Eighth devoted to cooperation with the 
troops was the Eighth Air Support Com- 
mand. It suffered from a lack of planes. 
The replacement of the Air Support 





WAR TIDES 





Wat China needs is less sympa- 
thy but more tools of war. For nearly 
six years she has been waging a one- 
sided campaign against a force which, 
though numerically smaller, is highly 
trained, organized, and inculcated with 
Nazi concepts. 

The prevailing view before the Eu- 
ropean war started, and even after it 
opened, was that the Far Eastern strug- 
gle was an affair that chiefly concerned 
two Oriental nations and had little bear- 
ing on Europe. Even when Russia was 
dragged into the war, the fact that this 
was the prelude to the hookup of the east 
to the west made no great impression. 

Pearl Harbor and what happened 
thereafter also failed to give us a true 
concept of the vital aspects of this Ori- 
ental struggle. On the contrary, the 
rapid advances of the Japanese through 
Indo-China, Burma, the Netherlands 
Indies, the Philippines, together with 
the fall of Singapore, all tended to re- 
duce the strategic importance of the 
role China plays. The occupation of 
Chinese ports south of the Yangtze— 
there are no ports north of that river 
worthy of mention until we reach the 
Shantung Peninsula and the Gulf of 
Chihli—were looked upon as local af- 
fairs. Even the capture of Canton, ter- 
minus of the rail line running north and 
south through Hankow, Peiping, and on 
to’ Mukden and Fusan, nearest port to 
Japan proper, aroused no particular in- 
terest. In other words, we failed in the 
early stages of the Pacific war to grasp 
the significance of the fact that war in 
China is not a sideshow but has a defi- 
nite value in determining how this war 
in the Far East will go. As an illustra- 
tion of values, it is probably safe to say 
that a successful campaign in China 
is more important to final Allied victory 
than one in Burma. 


Neither the Chinese nor Japanese 
have any illusions about this matter. 
They both know that the heart of the 
Oriental war lies in China. And while 
Japan would dearly love to keep all the 
gains made outside of China proper, 
2 yet, if she only succeeds in subjugating 
that country she has succeeded in cre- 





China Needs Air Power in Upper Yangtze Battle 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.N. Retired 


ating a powerful empire, hard to de- 
feat, except perhaps through the proc- 
esses of a long war. 

Japan has been both wise and foolish 
in her military campaign. She was wise 
in attempting to isolate China from the 
outside world, by occupying her open 
ports and by cutting the Burma Road, 
but when she attempted to subjugate 
lands outside of China proper, ambition 
led her to attempt projects beyond her 
power to sustain with the limited re- 
sources at hand, compared with those 
the Allies could muster ultimately. Just 
as Hitler made the mistake of his life 
when he invaded Russia. so did Japan 
make hers when she attacked America. 


In the attempt to consolidate her 
position in China, Japan has apparently 
divided her holdings into three re- 
gional spheres. The first and most im- 
portant, constituting the backbone of 
her defense if she is thrown back, in- 
cludes Manchuria, the three provinces 
of Inner Mongolia, and North China to 
the Yangtze River. This region contains 
the best iron and coal deposits in China, 
and is covered toward the east by Ja- 
pan, Korea, and the islands between 
Japan and Formosa. In this general 
area Japan can make a last stand with 
all the air, sea, and military forces she 
can muster. The second region is the 
rest of China, and the third comprises 
holdings outside of China. 

The battles now taking place in 
Southern Hupeh and Northern Hunan 
provinces are for control of the upper 
Yangtze. This river is the most impor- 
tant transportation system in China. 
The Japanese now control it as far as 
Ichang, including all the important 
cities along its banks. In the immediate 
range of the fighting is China’s rich 
rice delta. 

The results of the present battle, 
probably one of the most important in 
the whole China war, indicate rather 
clearly that the greatest contribution 
we can make now is air power (NEws- 
WEEK, June 14). This is also Japan’s 
greatest military weakness and one that ] 
it should not be too difficult for the 
United States to exploit. 








Command in Britain is in conformity with 
the development of ground support tactic 
in both the American and British air 
forces. The newest tactical doctrines dic. 
tate the utmost concentration of air power 
against the most vital ground targets jn 
close conjunction with the ground forces, 
Command of this air power stems from 
the very top—the theater commanders. It 
is not parceled out to smaller units, not 
even to units as large as divisions. One 
result of these new tactics is to reduce the 
amount of training necessary for air crews 
in ground support missions. 

The difference between this and _ the 
German system is considerable in that 
Nazi squadrons are more closely tied to 
certain ground forces. Each system, how- 
ever, conforms to the peculiar demands of 
the main operations. The Allies, for ex- 
ample, have had small armies operating 
on limited fronts. Concentration thus paid. 
The Germans have an enormous army op- 
erating on a vast front. Some dispersion 
was inevitable. But the Nazis can con- 
centrate also, and they are still probably 
the world’s best at very quick shifts of 
concentrated air power from one distant 
region to another. For example, the famous 
Eighth Air Fleet of Marshal von Richtofen 
was able to move all its ground crews and 
equipment by transport plane. 

Despite the importance of its division 
into tactical and strategic units the great- 
est force of the Eighth for some time to 
come will be put into strategic bombing. 
What it does in this respect is part of the 
great experiment of seeing how close planes 
can come to knocking out the Reich. But it 
is only an experiment, and, as Prime Min- 
ister Churchill has indicated, neither the 
British nor American Governments are 
banking on its success. The military opinion 
is that planes will do no more than soften 
up Europe for invasion. How far the air 
forces still have to go before they knock 
out Germany was indicated by Lord Sel- 
borne, British Minister of Economic War- 
fare, who estimated that so far German 
industry has suffered a 15 to 20 per cent 
decline, only half of it due to bombing. 

The air war, however, is having one ef- 
fect on Germany that may turn out to be 
as important as the bombing. It is com- 
pelling the Nazis to keep an increasing 
number of fighter planes, both day and 
night, in Western Europe. To a large ex- 
tent this is responsible for the complete- 
ness of Allied air mastery in the Mediter- 
ranean and the equality of the Red Air 
Force with the Luftwaffe on the eastern 
front. The number of planes the Germans 
are forced to concentrate in the west 
rather than the number shot down is the 
true measure of the job the Eighth Air 
Force is doing. 


Russian Rumblings 


The rumble of great battles to come 
echoed along the Russian front last week. 
As the fine fighting days of June slipped 
past both sides began to strike the pre- 
paratory blows for the offensives that are 
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grad show the rubble to which much of the city was 
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Sovfoto 


Stalingrad: Most pictures of the wreckage of Stalin- reduced. This scene is more poignant—just enough of the 
buildings is left to hint at the city that once stood here. 





under preparation. And although the Ger- 
mans are expected to make the big push, 
it was the Russians who got in the first 
blows. 

The Soviets, as they often do, withheld 
news of their own actions but the Nazis 
told of them. There were two main thrusts. 
One was directed at the German Mius 
River line. This stream, which flows around 
the city of Taganrog before it empties into 
the Sea of Azov, is the basis of Nazi de- 
fenses of the lower Ukraine and it protects 
the Crimea. The Russians nearly broke it 
with a cavalry envelopment during their 
spring offensive. The second thrust was a 
Russian attack on the Nazi salient around 
Orel—probably the most vital sector of the 
entire front and the likeliest starting point 
for a German offensive against Moscow. 

In the air both sides also began to pave 
the way for ground action with bombs. 
The Russians made powerful night attacks 
on German airdromes employing up to 
100 planes a night. The Nazis concentrated 
on strategic bombing raids on Red indus- 
trial centers such as Gorki. 









































































Gas: Beware! 


In this war the weapon of gas has of- 
ficially been used only on the propaganda 
front. But both sides have huge supplies 
of gas bombs and shells, and anti-gas 
equipment to complement them. 

Last week rumors cropped up again that 
the Germans were planning to use gas 
(perhaps in a retreat in Russia, perhaps 
to check invasion in the west), and the 
































Allies took heed of them in a statement 
made by the President of the United 
States. 

For the third time Mr. Roosevelt warned 
the Axis: “I want to make clear beyond 
all doubt . . . that acts of this nature com- 
mitted against any one of the United 
Nations will be regarded as having been 
committed against the United States it- 
self and will be treated accordingly .. . 
Any use of gas by any Axis power, there- 
fore, will be immediately followed by the 
fullest possible retaliation upon munition 
centers, seaports, and other military ob- 
jectives throughout the whole extent of 
the territory of such Axis country.” 


Invasion Foot 


Some call it immersion foot. Some call 
it invasion foot. It’s a tingling, burning 
sensation in the lower extremities followed 
within 48 hours by numbness and swelling. 
And it has laid low more American troops 
on Attu than the human enemy has. Of 
the 395 casualties of that savage battle to 
arrive at the Letterman General Hospital 
in San Francisco last week, 200 were suf- 
fering not from bullet wounds but from 
this peculiar form of frostbite that struck 
their feet and lower legs instead of their 
ears and noses. 

With inadequate clothing that was heavy 
but not fur lined, as was the Jap attire, 
the Americans didn’t have much chance 
against the frigid dampness of cold, fog- 
hung Attu. Most were from mild California, 
and their feet were wet almost constantly 








from the time they first splashed ashore 
from landing boats. Had they been garbed 
as well as the Japs, officers admitted, ex- 
posure casualties would have been far 
fewer. 


As they lay on their hospital cots, the 
wounded told stories of American heroism 
and endurance and of Japanese fanaticism 
and unpredictability. “The Japs don’t like 
bayonets,” declared Pfe. Anthony Sniegol- 
ski of Chicago, a shrapnel victim. “I saw 
two Japs run away from them.” But while 
some fled, others apparently went berserk. 
In one grenade and mortar battle for a 
strategic ridge, Sniegolski said the enemy 
“seemed to go kind of crazy. They came 
running over the top of the hill, screeching 
as they came. Our skirmish line boys stood 
up with fixed bayonets. They got most of 
the Japs and won the ridge.” 


Delayed dispatches also told how the 
end came with the fanatical last Jap charge. 
It was 4 a.m. on May 29. Into and beyond ° 
the American lines above Cories Lake 
rushed a howling mob of Jap army and 
navy personnel and civilians, ordered from 
Attu village to stage an all-out suicide at- 
tack. At first, until the sleeping Americans 
were fully aroused, the enemy regained 
much of his lost ground, some snipers éven 
penetrating beyond the principal command 
post of Maj. Gen. Eugene M. Landrum. 
But from then on it was slaughter. For 
every American loss, 50 Japs fell. 

When the remaining Japs saw it was 
hopeless, they got out their little luck 
charms, Buddhist prayers on bits of paper, 
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Invasion foot: This is what happened when Attu’s conquerors got their feet wet 


and snapshots of their families. They 
clutched these in one hand. With the other 
they banged their own grenades against 
their helmets to start the detonating mech- 
anism, then held them against their chests 
until they exploded. 


Of Time and Teeth 


The following notes on the lighter side 
of the war came from two NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondents at the opposite ends of the 
earth—William W. Boddie in the South 
Pacific, and Al Newman in Britain. 


Paeific: When he was a machine gun- 
ner in the last war, Bert Lynch was wit- 
ness to a catastrophe. A corporal in his 
outfit broke his false teeth and for weeks 
existed miserably on a liquid and mushy 
diet. 

Lynch became a crack Hollywood cam- 
eraman (“The Ten Commandments,” 
“Viva Villa,” “Salute to the Marines,” 
etc.) and attempted to join the Army and 
Navy last year. He was rejected on med- 
ical examination. The reasons—age and 
false teeth. But in February of this year 
he secured a waiver from the Marines and 
joined up as an aviation photography of- 
ficer. 

Shoved out of the States before he had 
time to have an extra set of uppers made, 
Gunner Lynch made an unhappy ship 
journey into the Pacific. He wasn’t afraid 
of submarines, but seasickness bothered 
him. He was haunted by the fear that his 


uppers might go over the side and leave 
him in the last war corporal’s sad state. 

At a southern base, Gunner Lynch 
asked a Navy dental officer to provide him 
with another set. As the Navy was short 
on materials, this officer sent him to the 
Army. The Army was sorry. He was a 
Marine, and the Army had only enough 
to supply its own needs. 

However, the Army hospital needed 
blankets and knew that the Marine Quar- 
termaster had 1,100 (value, $7 each) in 
storage. These were going to pot in the 
tropical climate. Quick on the uptake and 
no man to look a gift horse in the mouth, 
Lynch arranged a deal. His roommate 
was the quartermaster. 


On Guadalcanal these days, Gunner. 


Lynch walks around a happy man, serene 
in the knowledge he has a $7,700 spare 
come what may. He figures he made a 
bargain at that. The Army guaranteed 
them for 10,000 meals. 


Britain: The Sunday softball games 
in Hyde Park have become such a regular 
feature of life here that the large English 
crowds which gather round to watch the 
Yanks play are beginning to learn the 
rules of the game. So far, however, I have 
yet to hear them do a real job on an um- 
pire—which after all is the real test of 
baseball fandom . . . As one might sus- 
pect, the best brand of baseball is dis- 
played by the enlisted men: For some rea- 
son the rankness of the game increases 
with the rank of the players. It is a real 
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joy to watch a lieutenant colonel bobble 
an easy infield grounder, then turn the 
ec‘or of what the natives call a “beetroot” 
as he receives the gentle British rawzb’r 
. . . But the real Phillies* of the Hyde 
Park Sunday league are the war corre. 
spondents, the Army public-relations of. 
ficers, and the American Embassy boys, 
When these worthies put on a show, near- 
by barrage balloons break their cables and 
run off, and even onlookers completely 
unversed in the gentle Ameddican game 
of “rounders” sense that something hor- 
rible is going on . . . At least one general 
officer indulges in the sport. He is 53-year- 
old Brig. Gen. Oscar B. Abbott of San 
Antonio, Texas. The general is a powerful 
and consistent hitter, but he can’t field for 
sour apples, so despite his exalted rank 
he roams the outer pastures . . . Some of 
the more voluble English try heckling the 
Yanks, but they usually get as good as 
they send. One shrill Cockney crone re- 
cently loudly demanded why they didn’t 
play cricket like grown-up men. Cpl. Wil- 
liam Laikin, a New Hampshire man, trans- 
fixed her with a frosty New England eye. 
“Lady,” he snapped, “we ain’t got no 
crickets.” 


This is a true story, but for military 
reasons the names of the persons involved 
cannot be given. A United States trans- 
port pilot recently took aloft a cargo of 
important brass hats, and to his horror 
just as he got about 150 feet of altitude 
both engines quit. By a series of miracles 
plus amazing skill he turned the craft 
around and set it down, albeit roughly, 
on the landing field. Nobody suffered any 
injury worse than a bruise or two, but 
since the plane was washed out military 
regulations necessitated an inquiry. After 
hours of cross-questioning, the board final- 
ly congratulated the pilot on his handling 
of the situation, then adjourned. Later, 
one of the investigating officers came to 
him and asked: “Confidentially, captain, 
what did you think when those engines 
cut out?” “Think?” said the badgered 
pilot. “I didn’t think much. All I did was 
let go the controls and say: “Over to you, 
God—over’!” 


While some of the motor transport used 
by American forces here is reverse lease- 
lent from the British, many of our vehi- 
cles are vaguely recognizable, despite their 
coats of war paint, as old acquaintances 
from across the sea. In the latter group are 
several high-speed interurban buses, which 
regularly transport Army personnel from 
London to various bases. Since these desti- 
nations are secret, the bus signs never 
have been changed. There is no more nos- 
talgia-provoking sight in the British Isles 
than one of these vehicles streaking past 
Buckingham Palace or the Houses of Par- 
liament labeled “Chicago” or “St. Louis.” 


*Mr. Newman, an able sports editor be- 
fore he went to the wars, has fallen behind 
the times. He refers to the cellar-club Phillies 
of yesteryear and not the team of today, which 
is very much in the National League pennant 
fight. 
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Diamond T 105 mm. “‘tank-destroyers” at the recapture of Sened oasis in Tunisia—a painting based on photographs officially released by 
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“The Guns that Go Anywhere” dep end 
on Diamond T stamina! 


ANNON-CARRIER, man-mover, trail-blazer, the amaz- 
ing Half-Track is proving one of the most versatile 
weapons of this war. As shown in the picture, the mo- 
bile howitzer is a form of “tank-destroyer” that has 
brought consternation to the blitz-battlers of the Axis. 
It is only one of Diamond T’s contributions to the 
fighting power of our armed forces. As prime mover, 
wrecker and cargo carrier, the 4-ton six-wheel-drive 
Diamond T is on active duty at every major front. And 
giant Diamond T “tank-recovery” units 
are shuttling shell-torn General Shermans 
to repair bases to be returned to battle 
with front-line performance renewed. 


The “production-front” is delivering the goods. Th« 
E flag above our plant signifies excellence of product 
and it applies to Diamond T production volume which 
is greater than the normal peace-time heavy-truck out- 
put of the entire industry. 

A brilliant engineering staff and a redoubled produc- 
tion machine are devoted today to the winning of the 
war; when Victory has brought peace, they will cele- 
brate with new and finer commercial trucks to carry 

even higher the splendid traditions of the 
famous Diamond T Super-Service line. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Established 1905 


* DIAMOND T MOTOR TRUCKS + 
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Zoot Suits and Service Stripes: 


Race Tension Behind the Riots 


More Street Battles Flare Up 
Across the Country Following 
Bloody Fights in Los Angeles 


“Kill the pachuco bastard!” 

That was the battle cry. The zoot war 
began on the West Coast—in Los Angeles 
—with servicemen doing battle against 
young civilians of Mexican descent, called 
pachucos for the Pachuca district in Mex- 
ico where natives affect gaudy clothes. It 
w flared up also in Toronto, in Detroit and 
Philadelphia, and its reverberations reached 
the State Department in Washington. 
Though its deeper causes were mixed—in- 
cluding some race prejudice and much re- 
sentment of hooliganism—the servicemen’s 
hated target everywhere was the zoot suit. 


Gangs: Between 1914 and 1929 Mexi- 
cans by the thousands crossed the border 
into Southern California to work on sec- 
tion gangs, desert mines, and farms. The 
depression settled many of them in Les~—. 
Angeles, where they encountered much of 
the social ostracism accorded Negroes—in 
schools, movie houses, playgrounds, com- 
munity swimming pools. Their American- 
born children grew up in a jangled environ- 
ment: at home they were Americans, 
speaking a language different from their 
parents; outside they were Mexicans. 
Outside, too, they banded into gangs, 





at first just for sociability, later for plainly 
vicious purposes. The advent of the zoot 
suit gave them a distinctive badge of de- 
fiance. In bizarre details of drape, pleat, 
and cuff they outdazzled their Harlem 
counterparts. They went the limit in pork- 
pie hats, ballooning trousers, and spectaé- 
ularly long coats. They called themselves 
the Mateo Bombers, the Main Street Zoot- 
ers, the Califa, the Sleepy Lagoon, and the 
Black Legion. And for months they en- 
gaged in cruel, bludgeoning internecine 
warfare-or came to grips with the law on 
charges varying from violation of the ju- 
venile curfew to murder, rape, and robbery 
(Newsweek, Aug. 24, 1942). 

Finally, the gangs had their “cholitas” 
or “slick chicks,” female partners who af- 
fected black blouses and slacks or short 
black skirts and mesh stockings. Sometimes 
the girls fought side by side with the zoot- 
ers; sometimes they merely carried their 
weapons. 

Los Angeles authorities noted an omi- 
nous connection between the zoot suit and 
mounting hooliganism, but delinquency 
mounted. Meanwhile servicemen by the 
thousand were being funneled into the city 
and its naval and military areas. Every- 
thing was set for the explosion. 


The War: A sailor with a pocketful 
of money has always been fair game for 
loose women, and the girls of the Los 
Angeles Mexican quarter were no excep- 

















































N. Y. Public Library 


1910’s fashion plates presaged .. . 








International 
... the 1943 zoot suit’s cut 
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Two pachucos, one beaten, one completely stripped, casualties in Los Angeles servicemen’s war on zooters 
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Somewhere — over a faraway ocean 
— a torpedo is launched from an Ameri- 
can plane . . . speeds swiftly to the enemy 
target. Tense drama marks the last few sec- 
onds of its deadly journey .. . a journey that 
was carefully planned and started thousands of , % 
miles back home in America . . . where raw materials, | @ 
chemicals, and steel are gathered together from throughout ' 
the land, and rushed by train to factories .. . where men and 
women work day afid night, fabricating and assembling this, © 
and thousands of other weapons of war . . . where railroads 
speed the finished fighting machines to ports. 

It is this long-range supply phase of the war that makes 
continued cooperation between the railroads, shippers and 
receivers of freight, and the military authorities absolutely 
imperative. 

. Today, most rail transportation in America is for war. Any - 
shipment — the most innocent looking packages, boxes or 
crates may contain the raw materials for, or the essential parts 
of, torpedoes, guns, tanks, or planes. Hence, every shipment 
must be addressed properly, and handled,carefully. Every 
car must be loaded quickly. Every car must carry a capacity 
load. Every car must be moved swiftly to destination. Every 
car must be unloaded promptly, and released immediately. 
Every minute must be saved. These things are vital to Victory! 


Norfolksia Western 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
(BUY MORE WAR BONDS) - 
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A reat pleat with a real rip 


tion. Soon stories of assaults by zoot suit- 
ers on servicemen were getting back to the 
barracks. Three weeks ago pachucos badly 
mauled two sailors who tried to steal their 
girls at a Venice dance hall. The yard was 
itching for a fight. 

On the night of June 4 bands of sailor 
vigilantes invaded the squalid Mexican 
quarter on the east side, harrying all zoot 
suiters they met, thrashing those who re- 
fused to discard their fancy clothes. rip- 
ping to shreds baggy pants and long coats. 
By the next night the “sharpies” had for- 
gotten their own back-alley strife to join 
forces. They waded in with tire irons, 
chains, knives, broken bottles, clubs, stcel 
bars, wrenches, and rope lengths weighied 
with wire and lead. 

And by last Monday night the soldiers 
and sailors were pouring into Los Angeles 
by the hundreds seeking a showdown. 
Downtown a pachuco of 17 tried to sneak 
through the crowd of civilians following a 
band of soldiers. Men pushed him back; 
fists smashed into his frightened brown 
face. The boy went down; hands ripped 
off his coat and pants and tossed him into 
a garbage truck while the crowd roared ap- 
proval. Dozens of pachucos were stripped 
and left naked on street corners. The police 
either could or would do little except make 
belated arrests. 

Finally, naval and military authorities 
declared Los Angeles and certain subuibhs 


_ out of bounds. But the fighting continued 


sporadically, with cholitas taking up the 
battle. Three attacked and slashed a wait- 
ress; one said the battle would go on till 
one side or the other was wiped out. At 
the end of six nights of fighting an unof- 
ficial tabulation showed 94 civilians and 
eighteen servicemen had been treated for 
serious injuries, and 94 civilians and twen- 
ty servicemen had been arrested. 

As a leader of the pachucos, police named 
Miguel Minijares Guerrero, 26, unmarried, 
and Texas-born, now serving a 50-day svn- 


* tence in the county jail. Guerrero has 4 
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The “Mustang” is an American- 
built fighter plane. It’s a “‘special- 
ist”—scientifically designed for 
medium-altitude performance, ideally 
suited for ‘‘strafing’” enemy troops 


and equipment and 


installations. 


HARD-HITTING, FAST-FIRING CANNON MOUNTED 
IN THE WINGS MAKE THE “MUSTANG” A TERROR 
IN “HEDGE-HOPPING” RAIDS OVER THE ENEMY 


SKIMMING the waves of the storm- 
tossed Channel... on across the Con- 
tinent at tree-top height—here come the 
“Mustangs” again! Afraid of nothing! 
So low and so fast do they fly that 
enemy anti-aircraft gunners hardly 
hear their roar before they’ve streaked 
on out of sight. And at the altitudes for 
which they were designed, “Mustangs” 
can fly rings around any plane the 


Axis has to offer. What’s more, they 
pack enough “fire-power” to follow 
up this advantage. Watch them now 
as they sweep in low over a railroad 
yard. As their cannon shell rip gaping 
holes in Nazi locomotive boilers, 
Hitler’s shaky transportation. system 
has been dealt another “body blow.” 


The automatic cannon that give these 
“Mustangs” their heaviest “kick” repre- 


sent only one of the many types of 
war equipment Oldsmobile is build- 
ing. Others include cannon for many 
additional Allied planes —cannon 
for tanks—high-explosive and armor- 
piercing shell for tanks, for tank 
destroyers, for field artillery, for anti- 
aircraft guns and even for naval 
weapons. Our wartime product 
is “fire-power”— our wartime job is— 
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You can help to “Keep 
"Em Firing,” too, by 
buying U.S. WarBonds 





OLDSMOBILE "tr** GENERAL MOTORS 


* VOLUME 


PRODUCER OF 


*“FIRE-POWER” 


FOR THE U. S. A. * 
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The Airmen Come Into Their Own 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The Army Air Forces are riding 
high, emotionally as well as physically. 
Their high officers feel in the events of 
the last few months justification for 
theories which they had held long and 
tenaciously. They point especially to 
five achievements which deserve to be 
known as air marks: 


1—The Battle of the Bismarck Sea, 
in which land-based aviation totally 
destroyed a sea-borne expedition. 


2—The strategic bombing of Axis 
shipping and Eastern Mediterranean 
ports which prevented the delivery of 
essentials to Rommel before and during 
Montgomery’s drive from Egypt to 
Tunisia. During the preceding summer, 
the RAF had great superiority over the 
actual battle areas, but this did not 
prevent the Germans from defeating the 
Eighth Army, forcing it back to the 
edge of Alexandria, and capturing To- 
bruk. When Montgomery struck at Ala- 
mein, the Eighth Army was _ better 
equipped that it had ever been before. 
It was brilliantly led and fought superb- 
ly. But it also had this advantage: 
Rommel would have been far more 
powerful if so much of the matériel in- 
tended for him had not been sent to the 
bottom of the sea by Allied bombers. 


3—The Tunisian campaign, in which 
both strategic and tactical bombing 
were conducted in accordance with the 
theories of the American Army Air 
Forces. Strategic bombing struck at 
Axis shipping, ports. The tactical bomb- 
ing forces hit their airfields, ports, am- 
munition dumps, and supply lines in 
Tunisia. Fighter forces engaged the Axis 
air forces in the air, wherever they 
could, and especially preyed on the air 
transport lines from Sicily. 

When the moment arrived for the 
final offsensive, Allied air power struck 
like a thunderbolt to clear a passage 
toward Tunis. In the words of a high 
air officer: “The air force practically 
sucked the ground troops forward to 
their objective.” This is a far cry from 
the assignment of combat planes to 
individual ground commanders to be 
used for local ground support purposes. 

Under the Tunisian system, the line 
between strategic and tactical bombing 
is finely drawn. The successful experi- 
ment there apparently has settled the 
argument between the air generals and 
the traditionalist ground generals as to 
the proper use of aviation. 

4—The success of the daylight high- 
altitude precision-bombing methods 
long advocated by the American Army 


Air Forces. This had to be proved, not 


only to many old-line professional 
ground officers but to a considerable 
portion of the American Army. 

The Air Forces were told (1) that 
their heavy bombers could not survive 
the German fighter defenses and (2) 
that the German fighter planes would 
not engage them. General Arnold in- 
sisted (1) that Germans would have 
to give combat and (2) that our heavy 
bombers would decimate them. Arnold 
has been proved right on both counts. 

The Flying Fortress has proved itself 
to be the deadliest fighter-plane-de- 
stroyer of the war. In addition, the For- 
tress and the Liberator have dropped 
their missiles of destruction with sharp- 
shooter accuracy and with a lower per- 
centage of losses than the RAF has suf- 
fered in its night attacks. 


5—The surrender of Pantelleria and 
Lampedusa, under the stress of air 
bombardment, permitting the ground 
forces to occupy them with negligible 
casualties. 


To these five air marks must be 
added three other most favorable de- 
velopments. 


A—Proof of the quality of American 
planes. In the fighter plane category 
we may still be inferior to the Germans 
and the British. But in several cate- 
gories our designs are distinctly su- 
perior. 


B—Proof of the quality of American 
pilots, crews, and ground crews. 


C—The opportunity now at hand for 
tests on a great scale of the Army Air 
Forces theories of strategic bombing. 
The scale of production of heavy bomb- 
ers, and the crews to man them, is now 
such that we can augment the heavy 
bomber squadrons on every other front 
and at the same time build up rapidly 
immense striking forces based on North 
Africa and Britain. 


The American evangels of air 
power have preached so long against 
professional disbelievers that they often 
claim too much. Pantelleria and Lam- 
pedusa were the victims of naval block- 
ade as well as of aerial bombardment. 
But the errors and excesses of the build- 
ers of the Army Air Forces can readily 
be excused. In their main contentions 
they are being proved right. Now they 
are on the threshold of the opportunity 
of which they have dreamed. For, as 
Mr. Churchill indicated in his latest 
report to the House of Commons, air 
power bulks large in Allied strategy. 











long record of arrests, chiefly for assaults, 


Like most of the other zooters, Guerrero’s . 


draft classification is 4-F—morally unfit 
because of his police record? 

Alarmed by the outbreaks, the Los An- 
geles city council passed an ordinance 


‘making the wearing of a zoot suit a mis- 


demeanor. Gov. Earl Warren appointed a 
five-man citizens committee to investigate 
the violence; it demanded that those re- 
sponsible be punished: “No group has the 
right to take the law into its own hands.” 
County and city authorities began an in- 
quiry, and narcotics agents stepped in 
when reports reached them some of the 
zooters were marihuana addicts. Field rep- 
resentatives of Nelson Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, also 
began an inquiry. There was talk of an of- 
ficial Mexican protest, but this collapsed 
when it was pointed out that most of the 
zooters were American-born. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull said there had been 
only informal exchanges between officials. 


Other Fronts: But elsewhere, sim- 
ilar violence against the zoot suit showed 
the problem was more than a local one. 


€“In San Diego, servicemen mobbed a 
dozen zoot suiters. 


© In Philadelphia, sailors mistook two cos- 
tumed members of Gene Krupa’s band in 
a subway for zooters and gave them a se- 
vere beating. White youths beat up four 
Negro zoot suiters. 


€ In Baltimore, police patrolled the Negro 
section looking for members of the Brim- 
stone Gang of zooters, some of whom al- 
ready had been arrested for disorderly con- 
duct. 


© In Toronto, for three week ends running, 
Canadian sailors and zooters clashed on 
the beach front of Lake Ontario. 


© In Detroit, 65 zoot suiters, wearing white 
armbands, attacked a group of high-school 
boys and stabbed one. 


Reaction: For the zoot war there were 
almost as many explanations as for any 
other war. One was the undisputed fact 
of rising racial tension in America, like 
that which previously had produced braw!s 
among white and Negro servicemen. 

Youth Correction authorities said the 
basic trouble among zoot suiters was mal- 
adjustment, increased by easy relief ani 
brought to a head by the war. Dr. Joseph 
Catton, San Francisco psychiatrist, thought 
the zooters suffered from an inferiority 
complex. Others blamed lack of parental 
control and lack of supervised night recrea- 
tion. (Los Angeles playgrounds have been 
closed by the dimout.) But all sides agreed 
on one thing: The sight of a young man 
in a zoot suit in wartime was probably 
enough to infuriate many servicemen. 

The Axis propagandists of course made 
the most of the disturbances, and it didn’t 
have to do much embroidering of the facts. 
Rome, for instance, beamed this to Por- 
tugal: “Los Angeles authorities ordered 
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Win that curtly classic reminder, one of America’s most 
famous research engineers replied to a man in the act of 
rhapsodizing about the wonderful ingenuity of man. 

For the barnacle, he pointed out, is a symbol of all 
those things that have not been done —a tiny marine 
organism that costs us millions every year — simple, “im- 
possible” things that are still to be accomplished. 

The development of lighter and stronger alloys, per- 
mitting 3, 5, or even 10 horsepower for every pound of 
engine weight, instead of one-to-one . . . cheaper color 
photographs and faster engravings and better television 
... Swifter ways of making and working new super-hard 
alloys . . . scores of different kinds of rubber “growing” 
on factory floors, and fuels 3 or 4 times as powerful as 100- 
octane gasoline . . . even solar energy, and atomic power, 
and — remember the barnacle! These are but a few from 
a list of certainties and possibilities as long as man’s 
imagination. 

Under the secrecy of forced-draught war research, man 
incredible accomplishments—seemingly impossible within 





our time—have already occurred. For obvious reasons, 
these may not be discussed, but of one thing we can be 
certain: The end of this war will inaugurate the greatest 
era of industrial surprises since the age of machinery 
began. 

And the shift to light metals and plastics may be as con- 
sequential as the shift from bronze to iron! 

We at Bryant have developed many new techniques 
during the past few months. Our engineers are working 
on hundreds of production lines today, helping to solve 
production problems involving the machining of hard 
rubber, plastics, glass, graphite, cast iron and bronze, as 
well as forged, centrifugally cast and surface-hardened 
steels, light metals and alloys from a hundred new speci- 
fications. 

If this wealth of new experience can be of value to your 
business, it’s there for the asking. For Bryant’s Consulting 
Service on internal grinding is available to you at all 
times. 

Call upon us now! 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 
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OTHER HALF 


This is half a machine. It cost full price, takes up full floor space, 
uses full operator’s time—but it’s just half a machine. That’s be- 
cause it is handicapped by a slow setup and removal cycle. It 
delivers only a part of its potential output. 

One of the most important duties of HECKER tools, jigs and 
fixtures is to convert standstill time into production. 

The HECKER tool engineer takes account of the worker, the 
machine and the requirements of the job. Then he designs a tool 
to bring those three vital factors into the best possible adjustment. 

HECKER tools have other purposes, too. It depends on the 
results wanted. Tools for inexperienced workers; tools to improve 
quality; tools to speed operating cycles; in short, custom-designed 
tools, built to the specific problem. 

These engineers can see their own designs in daily operation on 
precision aircraft parts in the HECKER plant. That’s an extra ad- 
vantage in firsthand production experience which can help you get 
more work out of the “other half” of your machines. By way of 
demonstration, turn a real tooling problem over to HECKER— 
judge for yourself. 


Write to A. W. Hecker, 
1992 East 66th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
517 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES...FABRICATORS OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 
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state of alarm over all the region . . . due 


to the activities of the armed bands com- 


posed of Mexican Negroes and adventu:- 
ers.” 


The Suit: The zoot suit is distinctly 
something from the bottom drawer. Its 
origin is obscure, although its main fea- 
tures—the pegged trousers and the long 
coat—resemble those of suits of the early 
1900s. Its creation has been attributed var- 
iously to a Negro busboy in Georgia, and 
to costumes Clark Gable wore in “Gone 
With the Wind.” But no one actually 
knows—or can prove—where the zoot suit 
started. Harlem is its acknowledged gate 
to popularity, however, and there has flour- 
ished in all its glory the reat pleat, drape 
shape, and stuff cuff. The War Production 
Board virtually banned it in March 1942, 
when it restricted the amount of material 
to be used in men’s clothes, but the zoot 
suit has continued to thrive—mainly 
through the diligence of bootleg tailors. 

As one result of the Los Angeles out- 
break, the Federal government cracked 
down on this illicit trading in zoot suits. 


“The War Frauds Division got an injunc- 


tion forbidding one shop to sell ‘any of the 
800 zoot suits in stock. Claiming that the 
shopkeeper had contributed to “hoodlum- 
ism,” agents said they had found that great 
numbers of zoot coats and pants were being 
made in New York and Chicago. 

The question thus was whether the zoot 
suit could survive assaults by both the 
government and its men in uniform. 


Perpetual Pinch 


The day is coming when Midwest pleas- 
ure drivers will get it in the neck, but the 
guillotine will not fall until late summer 
or afterward. This assurance came last 
week from the man who should know, 
Petroleum Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 
One of his deputies, Maj. Jubal R. Parten, 
had just told a special Congressional gaso- 
line committee that a ban on pleasure 
driving would eventually be imposed upon 
the whole country. This was tough news 
for Midwesterners, and some of their con- 
gressmen got riled. So Ickes himself 
promptly appeared before the committee 
to set the reasons and the timing straight. 


For the present: Ickes declared that 
Midwestern rationing would be tightened 


‘only if the gas saved thereby could be 


shipped East. For transportation was still 
the nub of the Eastern shortage: lack of 
tankers has cut Eastern consumption from 
a rate of 600,000 barrels a day to 326.000. 
On top of this the Army has been meeting 
its enormous requirements across the At- 
lantic chiefly by tapping this depleted 
Eastern supply. So a pleasure-driving ban 
in the Midwest would not now benefit the 
East. But Ickes added that Midwestern 
gas might be rationed further if gas within 
that area became critically short. 


For the immediate future: Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator Ralph K. Davies 
said the Midwest had nothing to worry 

































I never thought the time would come when it 
would be appropriate for me to say: 


“Please don’t ride on a Southern Railway 
train this summer—unless you conscientiously 
believe that your trip is necessary.” 


But that time has come ...an inescapable by- 
product of our Nation’s fight for Victory! 


You see, the Southern serves the South—and 
the South is serving the Nation as the location of 
many important war industries going at top speed 
and more than half of all the larger training 
camps and military establishments in the country. 


This means simply that our passenger facili- 
ties this summer will undoubtedly be strained 


to the limit. 


Many of our passenger cars and locomotives 
will be assigned to troop movements. 


Our regular trains and our stations are bound 
to be literally jammed with men and women in 
uniform, traveling under orders and on fur- 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 





“I never thought the time would come...” 


lough, and civilians traveling in connection with 
war work. 


We’re going to do our level best to handle this 
heavy load, including those civilians who con- 
scientiously believe that they must travel. 


But, until our trains and stations are no longer 
over-crowded by essential travel, we hope that 
you will patriotically forego all unnecessary 
travel over our lines. 


I never thought the time would come... but 
it’s here...and I know that we can rely on your 


cooperation and understanding. 


CrmeeT EF. Morr 5 


President oi 
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about until at least Aug. 1, when the 
Illinois-to-East 24-inch pipeline is com- 
pleted. For after that overland transport 
will about equal the former tanker traffic, 
and much more gas could be drained out 
of the Midwest and sent East. 


For the long run: Though Ickes didn’t 
say so, the relentless fact was that over-all 
petroleum production from America’s sup- 
posedly bottomless wells has reached and 
in some places passed its peak. Midcon- 
tinent output has already declined. South- 
west and Pacific production has leveled 
off, and will soon drop as wells dry up. 
Only in West Texas is there a prospect of 
increased oil output. All this, plus mount- 
ing military needs, make it plain that the 
gas pinch is here for a long time to come. 


C for Comptroller 


Maryland Official’s Joy Rides 


Halted by an Editor’s Drive 


To the Eastern Shore of Maryland— 
where, the local saying goes, “people stick 
together closer’n fleas and a horse blan- 
ket”—a stranger came four years ago. 
He was the slim, loquacious Rives Mat- 
thews, grandson of a Shore family, but 
nevertheless regarded as an outsider by 
virtue of his birth in Missouri and early 
career in New York. 

Matthews bought The Somerset News, 
a four-page weekly published in Princess 
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Truck of All Trades: The Army’s newest trick in transpo 
an amphibian truck about 31 feet long and 8 feet wide, with six wheels 
and a propeller. Nicknamed “Duck,” after its official seral numbers DUKW, 
the 2\%4-tonner will handle some 35 men on land and more when afloat. 
Shown in the ocean off Carrabelle, Fla., it ferries a load of fully equipped 
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troops; ashore in New Caledonia it lands supplies from a transport. 


rts is 


Anne. He proceeded to convert the paper's 


circulation from an unpaid-subseriber list’ 


of 1,700 to a paid-up one of 1,200. It 
wasn’t hard: The new owner was a natu- 
ral-born crusader. 

A few weeks ago the 36-year-old country 
editor found a crusade particularly to his 
liking. It involved J. Millard Tawes, state 
comptroller and political boss of Somerset 
County. Matthews had tangled with Tawes 
before: Once he had questioned his han- 
dling of certain accounts; another time he 
had run for State Senate against a Tawes 
man. Now Matthews heard that his politi- 
cal enemy, in a state-owned eight-cylinder 
Cadillac sedan reserved for his official use, 
had driven himself and family about 1.600 
miles to and from his soldier son’s wedding 


_at Columbus, Ga., leaving three days after 


the pleasure-driving ban had been laid 
down. 

Matthews promptly printed a fake radio- 
gram of congratulations from Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels to “Herriand Frau Tawes.” Then 
he filed charges against the official with 
the state Office of Price Administration, 
which ordered an investigation by the local 
ration board at Crisfield, the county seat. 

Last week things started popping. 
Tawes stormed: “That fellow came down 
here from New York a few years ago to 
run that paper, and probably because | 
didn’t take him up and maybe get him a 
political job, he’s been on my neck ever 
since.” The Crisfield local ration board, 
after a twelve-minute hearing, dismissed 
the complaint and declared itself well sat- 
isfied with Tawes’s story that he had been 
unable to change his transportation on the 
short notice given by the pleasure han. 
Anyway, the board maintained, en route 
to the wedding the comptroller had 
stopped for official business at three state 
capitals, “Raleigh, Columbia, and Au- 
gusta.” At this The Baltimore Sun acriddly 
commented: “The only state capital \u- 
gusta is in Maine, which is not on the 
direct route from Crisfield to Georgia.” 

Then, at the behest of State’s Attorney 
Prentiss Evans, Matthews was arrested 
as he sat hunched over his Linotype. The 
charge was “malicious libel”—princip:illy 
based on the fake message from Goebbcls. 
He was let out under $2,500 bond pening 
grand-jury action in September. It looked 
as if the newest Matthews crusade had 
come a cropper. 


Drivers’ Ire: Then Maryland’s ™o- 
toring public started to sizzle. Local ration 
boards complained that citizens were riis- 
ing a new battle cry: “If Tawes can vet 
away with it, I can.” A flood of letters to 
local editors threatened Tawes with politi- 
cal extirpation at the next election. Gov. 


Herbert O’Conor hastily set up a new, 


agency to control the use of Maryland’s 
586 official automobiles. 

The state OPA appointed a three-man 
panel to hold a second hearing and ‘le- 
termine whether Tawes had misused 1his 
occupational-mileage C rations on the 
Georgia trip. The harassed Tawes then 
pleaded guilty and asked that the hearing 











sided by Kocale's 


Recordak System 


UR NAVY “‘came back” after Pearl 

Harbor to fight again—and again. 
The Nation’s life depended on mira- 
cles of repair... 


A set of blueprints for a destroyer 
covers a quarter of an acre, and may 
be filed in Washington—yet quick 
reference. to these plans and specifi- 
cations on the spot is essential to a 
workmanlike repair job. 


After the hell of Pearl Harbor, the 
Navy isn’t waiting for tons of blue- 
_ prints to be shipped. Little rolls of 
35-mm. microfilm can cut priceless 
weeks from the time required to send 
a battered ship back into action. 

Through Kodak’s Micro-File 
Recordak System—the photographic 
method behind V...-Mail—the Navy 
condenses, on microfilm, the bulky 
original plans. These can be flown 
halfway around the world within 
hours .. . or are already on hand at 
distant repair bases. 


This is only one of many instances 
where Recordak is increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of America’s war effort. 


“Ration banking,” war maps 


Recordak was originated to duplicate, 
on microfilm, every check cleared 
through a bank—safeguarding depos- 
itors, and simplifying banking. It was 


Above—Fantastic patterns of flame as the. 


magazine exploded on the destroyer 
Shaw at Pearl Harbor. End of the Shaw? 


Right—This is the same Shaw. She was 
floated ... repaired in San Francisco. 


i Official U.S. Navy 
_ Photographs 





revolutionary, but no one could have 
foreseen its manifold destiny. 

Your ration coupons have become 
as essential as money. They are turned 
in by your dealer to his bank. The 
larger banks—90% of them—have 
Recordak machines, which photo- 
graph the record of their ration trans- 
actions with dealers and wholesalers. 


Our fighting forces, in new offen- 
sives, carry Recordak duplicates of 
available maps and photographs of 
the region. 


In Selective Service, Recordak 
made error-proof copies of each of 
the 9,000 numbers—critical in the 
lives of 17,000,000 young Americans 
—as they were drawn. 


Your food rationing problems? Think 
of the bookkeeping job that your dealer, 
his bank, wholesalers, and the Govern- 
ment must do to keep their records 
straight! At the bank Recordak does 
much of this work—tirelessly, without 
a chance of error. 


In our war industries, engineering 
drawings and shop orders that could 
occupy acres are reduced by Recordak 
to “capsule” size. 


Your Social Security records and 
your War Bond purchases are micro- 


filmed by Recordak. 


The U. S. Census — going back to 

1790—is now in this condensed, 
time-proof form. 
In its greatest crisis, civilization has 
found a way to preserve its “heart” 
as well as its “shard business head.” 
You realize this as you read the 
V.--—Mail letter of your boy—his 
own writing, flown to you on a thumb- 
nail bit of film halfway around the 
world ... Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress 


through Photography 
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ND when Peace reigns once 

more, Americans will turn to 
unrestricted stream-lined automo- 
bile travel,to the purchase of amaz- 
ing new radios and television sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines, 


“ new homes, speed boats, family air- 


planes and all the thousands of 
other things that are the economic 
birthright of Americans. 

When that day comes the mod- 
ern-thinking, alert manufacturer 
will have established his plant where 
raw materials are plentiful, where 
labor is intelligent and cooperative, 
where electric energy is found in 
large blocks for industrial use and 
where climate is a helpful partner 
of industry. 

North Caro- 


lina offers all 


these essentials plus the natural 
advantages of a geographic posi- 
tion: outside the congested areas 
—yet close to the richest consum- 
ing markets. 

Opportunities for recreation are 
unlimited from the shores of the 
sea to the highest mountain peak 
in eastern America. Year-round 
outdoor sports. 

Post-war industrial planners are 
invited by North Carolina to write 
today for specific information en- 
gineered to your field. Address 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3119 Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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be dropped. The panel thereupon revoked 
Tawes’s A ration for his personal car an 
denied him gas rations for a year for any 
other private car he might get. It aly 
revoked the official ration allotment fo 
his state car but gave him the right to ap. 
ply for a new ration for it—to be limite 
to his minimum driving needs on state 
business. 

Matthews gleefully issued the lates 
edition of his self-styled “little one-hors 





Associated Press 


Matthews won his gas crusade 





weekly” with a front page blank except 
for the words: “Sh-h! by advice of coun- 
sel.” Jubilantly he counted his crusade’s 
results: 30 new subscriptions, increased 
popularity outside the Tawes stronghold, 
and a plan to sue State’s Attorney Evans ‘C 
for false arrest. “Anyway,” he grinned, 
“we’re going to have plenty of fun.” WK 


Polite Post Office yo 


The Post Office Department is all for 


lampooning Axis bosses, if it’s done in a tif 
genteel way. The department also is for be 
fighting inflation, if it’s done in a refined 
fashion. dc 
Five months ago the Morris Plan Bank- T 


ers Association began to use a postage: 

meter design caricaturing Hitler, Hirohito, 

and Mussolini. Under the slogan, “If you he 

must squawk, blame them—and watch out 

for me!” A buggy, devilish-looking creature 

called “Inflation” leered and pointed 4 P 

long arm at the three Axis leaders. sk 
Last week the Post Office Department sy 

cracked down. Ramsey S. Black, Third As 

sistant Postmaster General, explained: “It 

has been our policy not to approve slogans m 

which are of a scurrilous or defamatory FI 

nature, or otherwise objectionable.” The is 





Copr. 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“You know, honey ....\ used to be a 
mess sergeant!” 


“CNHE KNOWS it, all right...says I can make more mess around 
a kitchen than any ten men on earth. But if you think Mollie 
doesn’t get a kick out of having me help her with the canning, 
you're crazy. I get a kick out of it, too... 
“Partly because we grew every last one of those great big, beau- 
py. tiful vegetables right in our own Victory garden. But mostly 
s for because—well, doggone it, we’re having a swell time together! 
fined - “We kid each other, and gossip about the neighborhood 
doings, and admire all the full jars while I wash the empty ones. 
vi Then, along in the afternoon... Right!... Pabst Blue Ribbon! 
dauad “Tall, frosty glasses of the world’s grandest beer—from a ' 
f you bottle right off the ice! What could be better?” a gg 
h out All over America, families are finding a wholesome new _FaenpLy COMPANIONSHIP Sen 
ey pleasure in simple things—in home duties—in human relation- ee 
ships. And more than ever, Pabst Blue Ribbon is America’s 
‘ment symbol of friendly companionship. 
‘ = Perhaps it’s the softer and kindlier taste— perhaps it’s the 
ogans mellow magic of those 33 fine brews, brought together by FULL- — 
atory J FLAVOR BLENDING. Whatever it is, sparkling Pabst Blue Ribbon —~piyg gippon TOWN” IS ON THE AIR! Starring GROUCHO MARX... 
| The is part and parcel of the new American scene. Famous Stars... Ceast-to-Coast CBS Network... Every SATURDAY NIGHT 
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IF YOU MUST SQUAWK, 
BLAME THEM - oy 
WATCH OUT FOR ME/ 



















...and the Navy discouraged stamp foolery in the field 


association obligingly changed its meter 
design. 

But the association was not the only of- 
fender: NEWSWEEK came into possession 
of x Navy postmark bearing the Anscrip- 
tion: “Hitler Is a Big Heel.” The N Navy €X- 
plained that this was unauthorized—the 
work of some Navy man in the field who 
had probably cut his own cancellation 
marker out of linoleum. Whenever the 
Navy Department finds out about such 
japes (another was “Kill Tojo”), the of- 
fender is ordered to cease. 


Waac Rumors 


Contraceptives and prophylactic equipment 
will be furnished to members of the Waacs, 
according to a super secret agreement reached 
by the high-ranking officers of the War De- 
partment and the Waac chieftain, Mrs. Hobby. 

—From John O’Donnell’s newspaper 
column, June 9. . 


Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, director of the 
Waacs, declared today that there is “no founda- 
tion of truth” for the report that contraceptives 
and prophylactics will be furnished to the 
women in her organization. 

—From John O’Donnell’s newspaper 
column, June 10. 


It took only a day for the birth and 
death of this sensational “scoop,” dug up 
by the ebullient capital columnist of The 
New York Daily News and Washington 
Times Herald. But O’Donnell did not re- 


tract completely. He went on to cite a 
statement supposedly made by a Waac 
officer married to an Army officer: what 
to do if she met her husband on some 
front or other. To O'Donnell, and appar- 
ently to the married Waac, the problem 
was a real one. 

The two O'Donnell columns evoked a 
storm for days afterward and covered all 
phases of the growing concern about 
stories of Waac “immorality” (News- 
WEEK, June 14). Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson called them “sinister rumors.” 
At her press conference Eleanor Roosevelt 
wondered: “Will we ever get over believ- 
ing Nazi propaganda?” Roman Catholic 
leaders were wroth over the implications; 
if O’Donnell’s report were true they would 
doubtless order Catholic women to stay 
out of the Waacs. And in Washington a 
secret House Military Affairs subcommit- 
tee began an independent inquiry, with a 
request to Director Hobby and the Army’s 
Surgeon General, Brig. Gen. Norman Kirk, 
for full data on the life and health of the 
auxiliary corps. 


War Prison Break 


For war-prisoner camps in the United 
States, host at the moment to at least 
36,688 German, Italian, and Japanese cap- 
tives, a series of escape attempts is in the 
books. Prisoners sf any nationality are 
eager escapists—as demonstrated notably 
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by Germans at Bowmanville in Canada 
(NEWSWEEK, May 18, 1942). And under 
international law they can’t be punished 
for trying, only placed under heavy guard. 

The first break from an American camp 
came last week. It was made at North 
Camp Hood in Central Texas, where Nazi 
soldiers work on the roads and chop wood 
for fuel. Between midnight and dawn 
seven prisoners slipped from their one- 
story barracks and made a break for an 
unappetizing country outside—consisting 
of river bottoms, rolling country, black 
land, cedar breaks, and swamps, with a 
sprinkling of rattlesnakes, scorpions, and 
cacti. 

Two were collared before they could 
get away from the internment area. Three 
of the remaining five were quickly round- 
ed up, one a scant 8 miles from camp, iwo 
others 30 miles away. The hunt went on 
for the two at large believed to be healed 
for South Texas or New Mexico. 


Pay-Go Machinery 


Treasury’s Winning Gamble 
Avoids Delay in Collections 


If you think that Battle of Pay-as-You- 
Go was nerve-racking, consider the Treas- 
ury Department’s Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. When President Roosevelt final- 
ly signed the bill last week, there were 
just 21 days for the bureau to get the vast 
collection machinery into motion, a mat- 
ter of printing millions of forms and tell- 
ing millions of Americans what to do with 
them. The task would have been impos- 
sible had not the Treasury gambled and 
won. 

It was on April 29 that John L. Sulli- 
van, assistant secretary in charge of inter- 
nal revenue, took a chance and ordered 
the 4,000,000 pounds of paper needed. On 
that day the House was in the midst of 
its squabbling over the pay-as-you-go Dill. 
Nevertheless, to printing plants in the 64 
internal-revenue collection districts he sent 
paper for forms and employer and em- 
ploye instruction sheets. Of the 480,080.- 
000 printed forms due to roll off the 
presses, 200,000,000 were to be cartificates 
of exemption to be filled out by employes 
—first step in the pay-as-you-go process 
and therefore the most pressing. Collection 
districts were told to package the forms 
and have them ready to be shipped to em- 
ployers on social-security lists. 

When Sullivan got word of the bill's 
signing last week, he immediately ordered 
the forms sent out. In a matter of hours 
employers began receiving them and the 
machinery was in motion: 


“ By June 30, you state on an exemption 
certificate whether you’re single or mar- 
ried, how many dependents you have, and 
what part of your salary is exempt. Sub- 
tracting these from your salary, your em- 
ployer will withhold 20 per cent of the 
rest. If you don't give him this certificate 
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. EARS before there were any gasoline ration matter of long-standing law. 

‘. books, these great whiskies were laid away to ; . 

ie age under the most favorable auspices imagin- On one detail, however, we must ask your indul- 

ie able. Fifty years ago, you see, the Congress of the 8€"Ce- Since the distilleries of this company are 

BS United States passed a very fortunate law for engaged in the production of alcohol for war 

2S the man who really likes fine whiskies. This PUFPOSES, today’s supply of these great whiskies 

“s Bottled-in-Bond Act specifies strict regulations ™uSt be taken from reserve stocks which are 

“ governing bottled in bond whiskies. necessarily limited. 

18 

1 As a result, none of the emergency changes Soif for this or any other reason, there are times 
forced upon most other products by war-time when you can’t find your favorite whiskey at your 

’s needs have touched these great whiskies. So  dealer’s, please be patient. Remember that every 

d whenever you buy these famous old bottled in effort is being made to distribute these whis- 

Ss bond products you get the same quality as ever. kies fairly and insure that a continuous, even if 

le It is no special privilege or favor but simply a reduced, supply will always be available. 


a OLD GRAND=DAD OLD TAYLOR 


t= KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


}- 

I OLD CROW MOUNT VERNON OLD OVERHOLT 
N 

ie KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY—RYE OR BOURBON BRAND STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 

' STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


THESE WHISKIES ARE 4 YEARS OLD, 100 PROOF, BOTTLED IN BOND, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS Corpe., N. Y. 





Painting by 
Harold M. Kramer - 


T IS a common thing for the poor 
if people of Japan to sell their 
daughters . . . usually to satisfy 
the tax collectors for the Son of 
Heaven. What happens to these girls? 
Some of them go directly into the 
government owned houses of prosti- 
tution. But many of them are sold 
or leased to Japan’s wealthy factory 
owners. They are regimented, trained, 
housed in huge jail-like dormitories 
. ..and made to operate modern ma- 
chines for fourteen hours a day for 


One of a series of advertisements dedicated to a fuller 


appreciation of the stake each American has in victory 


such a pittance that years are re- 
quired to earn their freedom. 

Is this something you should worry 
about? Well, it’s Japan’s idea of an 
improvement on the ““American Way” 
...and you can be sure you’ll become 
much more intimately acquainted 
with it if we let America lose this war. 
The Japs have always thought 
America crazy to let workers share in 
the gains made through machine 
manufacture. They know what can be 
done to costs when machines are used 


== MOTOR CONT 


to enslave labor. They laugh at tive 
fact that Japan was able to flood ovr 
American stores with products ‘‘Mace 
in Japan’’ despite any measures taken 
to resist the invasion. You can weil 
imagine what American workers wi!! 
face if a victorious Nippon dictates 
conditions in the future. The choice 
will be between starvation or comp<- 
tition with Japanese slave labor <: 
their level of living. Nothing els:. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1416 St. Pau! 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEME'\T 
FOR BULLETIN BOARDS ON REQUEST 
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on time, he must take 20 per cent of your 
whole salary, without exemptions. There 
will be no more withholding for the 5 per 
cent Victory tax, but the social-security 
tax will continue to be collected separately. 


{ In calculating taxes to be withheld, em- 
ployers can either work out the amounts 
themselves or use tables in their instruction 
sheets, computing to the nearest dollar. 
Commissions and bonuses are simply 
added to salaries in calculating the tax. 


{ By the tenth of the following month, 
employers must turn over the taxes col- 
lected each month to a depositary desig- 
nated by the Treasury. Any Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. bank is eligible to 
be a depositary. 


§ Within a month after the end of each 
quarter, employers must file a quarterly 
return with the collector of internal reve- 
nue, showing total taxes withheld. Along 
with this must go receipts from the de- 
positary for _payments for the first two 
months of the quarter, plus either a de- 
positary receipt or a direct remittance for 
the last month. 


{ By Jan. 31, the employer must give all 
employes statements of taxes withheld the 
previous year. If you are a salary or wage 
earner, keep this statement and submit it 
with your regular March 15 income-tax re- 
turn in order to. be credited on your tax 
for the amount withheld. (For details of 
the new tax as affecting individuals, see 
NEwswEEK, June 7.) 


Chaplin and Joan 


Hollywood looked forward to the biggest 
scandal to hit the film colony since the 
trial of Errol Flynn: 23-year-old Joan 
Barry’s charge that Charlie Chaplin was 
the father of her unborn child (NEWswEEK, 
June 14). The movie-struck, ex-Brooklyn 
redhead’s suit to make Chaplin shell out 
$10,000 in medical expenses plus $2,500 a 
month for support was set for June 17. 

But last week brought a sudden truce. 
Under a court-approved agreement by 
Chaplin and his freckle-faced accuser, court 
action will await the birth of Miss Barry’s 
child, expected in September. Within four 
months afterward, three physicians—Miss 
Barry’s, Chaplin’s, and a third chosen by 
them—will take blood tests to determine 
whether the white-haired comedian, who 
is still a British subject, is indeed the 
father. If at least two of the doctors say 
“no,” the suit will be dropped; if they 
say “maybe” (a positive “yes” is impossible 
from blood tests) the girl will be free to 
press her claims. 

Still flatly denying his paternity, Chaplin 
further agreed to pay his ex-protégée $2,500 
now, $4,600 in medical expenses, $100 a 
week until the child is born or until further 
court order, $500 thirty days before birth, 
$1,000 after birth, $500 a month until the 
bl-nd test, $1,000 at the time of the blood 
test, $500 in court costs, $5,000 in at- 
torney’s fees, and $5,000 if the case comes 
to trial. 
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Eat Grain 


Direct, Not Via Animals: 


That’s Pattern of Our Future Diet 


Upon Chester C. Davis lay the heavy 
burden of a crucial and worldwide mission. 
As War Food Administrator his was the 
job to get out the food to feed America 
and its fighting men in wartime and to 
feed much of the world afterward. To do 
so he had first of all to reach down and 
revolutionize the American diet—to change 
Americans from meat eaters to grain eat- 
ers. And it was significant of Davis’s 
prestige that all sides in Washington knew 
the magnitude of that task—and all sides 
were so far willing to entrust it to Davis. 


Food Boss: The Food Administra- 
tor has had remarkable luck—or more 
likely, skill—in staying out of the kind of 
trouble that has destroyed or seriously 
damaged many another czar’s prestige. He 





Davis is ready for the stream of interviews 
that keep him busy until 6 p.m. He’s a 
hard man to see: Normally his door is 
open only to his staff, farm representatives, 
and other czars. Davis is choosy also about 
accepting phone calls. Until recently he 
was a heavy smoker. Now he eases his 
tension when talking to visitors by sip- 
ping a glass of water. 

Davis doesn’t like to issue directives. In 
fact, he thinks it’s impossible to lay down 
a general policy to cover the varied prob- 
lems he has to meet. Last month, for 
example, a Senate subcommittee on agri- 
culture tried to pin him down to a state- 
ment that he didn’t like subsidies for price 
roll-backs. He would say only that he 
wouldn’t consider subsidies the “chief im- 
plement” to hold down inflation. . 


Acme 


Chester C. Davis: The world is his—to feed 


has taken on a tremendous job and in 
handling it has become one of the most 
respected men in Washington. 

Davis works quietly and efficiently. 
Every morning just before 9 he reaches 
his office and quickly roughs out a sched- 
ule with his aides. To save time he has 
them submit their findings in written re- 
ports rather than in conferences. By 9:30 








In all, Davis’s work, done with a mini- 
mum of headlines and a maximum of 
soundness, has won him new friends to 
add to those he cultivated in three years 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and seven in the Federal Reserve. 
Most important, he has kept the backing 
of the powerful farm bloc—which could 
make or break him and the job he has set 
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This 
Little 
Reel of Film 
Keeps Them 
Working for 
the War— 


Men and women stride from fac- 
tories happy in their privilege of 
building the defenses of human 
dignity. What kept them working 
today? How was each man as- 
signed to his post? How did the 
right supplies in the right quan- 
tities get to the right machines at 
the right time? 


It’s all done with paper 


Contracts that define the job... 
blue prints that design the job... 
orders that specify the materials 
-..flow sheets that allocate man 
power...controls that pay sala- 
ries, assure deliveries. When these 
papers are destroyed—chaos is 
the result. 

Graphic Mechanized Micro- 
filming —and Graphic equipment 
for reading and reproduction of 
microfilm records — protects these 
ee that set men to work and 

eeps them working. Graphic 
Microfilm Service safeguards rec- 
ords permanently — reduces them 
on film to 1/1000 their original 
size—provides for their immediate 
reproduction—no matter what hap- 
pens to the original. 


GRAPHIC MICROFILM SERVICE, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 7 Dey Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 














WICK ELM 
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Little Admiral: Richard, 2-year-old son of .Lt. William Mathews of 
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the Navy Medical Corps, upset the traditional stony-faced dignity of mid- 
shipmen-on-parade last week when he strolled out on an Annapolis drill field 
and appointed himself a reviewing body of one. 





for himself in persuading Americans to eat 
differently. 

Davis had no need to be told either the 
difficulty or the scope of that task last 
week. He himself had to put his name to 
a pessimistic crop report that made it 
plain America would have a stiff time in 
the immediate future just feeding itself, 
let alone the rest of the world (see page 
79). And the State Department sent out 
to the governments of 32 United Nations 
and 11 friendly nations a draft outlining 
machinery for relief and rehabilitation of 
war-impoverished peoples. 


Food Plan: For late this summer 
and into the fall, Davis last week prepared 
a drive on the scale of the War Bond cam- 
paigns to put over one basic idea: It takes 
more man-hours to produce meat than its 
equivalent in grains and vegetables. So if 
the United States is to keep its promise 
and help feed millions abroad after the 
war, Americans must learn to eat more 
grains instead of feeding them to animals 
and then eating the animals. 

Perhaps the most specific treatment 

given the plan to date was that furnished 
last week by the New York State Emer- 
gency Food Commission, in a report to 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. It made these 
points: 
q “When our people are unable to get the 
usual amount of animal products (milk, 
eggs, meats, butter, and lard) in their 
diet, they will encounter difficulties and 
need help in securing meals which will 
furnish them with adequate nutrition.” 


¥ “The people . . . may shift over to the 


direct consumption of grains and grain 
products and legumes, like soybeans.” 


As new foods to keep the diet as nutri- 
tious as ever, the report suggested sprouted 
soybeans, which have the dry bean’s high 
protein content plus the vitamin C of a 
fresh vegetable; soybean flour for bread; 
and development of spreads, such as apple 
butter, to encourage consumers to eat 
more bread. 


But the basic job will be to funnel more 
grain into human mouths instead of ani- 
mal mouths. As the commission’s chair- 
man, H. E. Babcock, put it: “The hog 
must b: shoved away from the trough.” 


Flag Famine 


It was no ordinary Flag Week. People 
were eager to wave the flags, but there 
were not enough to go around. Reasons 
for this were threefold: 


_ | The demand is unprecedented. It started 


the day after Pearl Harbor and today 
some manufacturers are a year behind in 
filling orders. Once the busy season was 
spring, when good weather drew out the 
flags. Now, as: one flagmaker puts it, “it’s 
open season twelve months of the year.” 
Government demand is_ overwhelming. 
Though the armed forces have their own 
factories, they nonetheless gobble up as 
much as 80 and 90 per cent of the flag 
output of big manufacturers, compared 
with 65 to 70 per cent of last year’s 
$5,000,000 business. 


There is a manpower shortage. Women 
are difficult to replace because, one manu- 








Westinghouse provides vision to pierce the darkness... 





Amazing electronic ‘‘eyes’’ for a Navy skipper, searching the surface of the sea... eyes for the pilot of 
a night-flying bomber... eyes for an anti-aircraft battery, seeing far beyond the range of human sight. 


Westinghouse sees with the sharp vision 
of trained inspectors... 








Critical, probing vision inspects Westinghouse products at every 
step...enforces high standards of accuracy and precision to 
the 1/10,000th of an inch, to the 1/1,000,000th of a pound. 
On Westinghouse inspectors like this alert girl, the 57-year 
Westinghouse creed of quality depends. 


Westinghouse opens up the vision of a brave new day... 





In Westinghouse laboratories today, electronics and electricity are giving up their 
secrets . . . bringing the promise of immeasurably better, happier living in the new 
world of peace that lies ahead. Those secrets are working today for Victory. When 
the war is ended, they will work for human happiness—in new electrical products and 
appliances far beyond your dreams. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 
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REAL HONEY 





Bull Bent Imperial, $1.50 
Actual size of pipe 5 


the honey-cured smoke 


Just pick it up and smoke it. You'll be astonished that you don’t have to “break 
it in” Honey, in the bowl, has done that for you, already. No waiting for it to 
become fit to smoke, as with some pipes. The honey keeps on mellowing your 
smoke, too—a Yello-Bole stays sweet continuously as thousands of pipe-smokers 
will testify. Talk it over with the man who smokes a pipe, and get his recommen- 
dation of Yello-Bole. 
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facturer says, “women all think they can 
sew,” and don’t like to take the required 
training. Most of them consider work in 
plane plants more glamorous: 


{ Equipment is short. New machinery is 
almost unobtainable. There is a scarcity 
of dyes. The colors are true, but cheaper 
ones fade sooner. 


The flag itself isn’t the old, old flag, 
either. Silk is out, wool is on its way out, 
and today’s flag is cotton or rayon. Few 
lodge pennants, yacht flags, cotton bunt- 
ing drapes, or advertising and _ political 
banners are being made. The one bright 
spot: Chief civilian demand is for small 
hand flags, 3 by 5, and 4 by 6 inches, and 
mass production of these is simple. 


Byrnes’s Disclaimer 


It Fails To Still His Backers 
For Vice Presidency in *44 


“T have no ambition to be Vice Presi- 
dent. I would not want to be Vice Presi- 
dent; and under no circumstances would I 
seek the nomination for Vice President.” 

Thus, at a press conference in Washing- 
ton last week, James F. Byrnes, Director 
of War Mobilization, tried to squelch re- 
ports that he would be President Roose- 
velt’s running mate in 1944. 

But there was room for skepticism. Na- 
tional Democratic Chairman Frank C. 
Walker and other New Dealers frankly 
feel the South must be represented by a 
strong and popular Vice Presidential can- 
didate if party success is to be guaranteed 
down there next year. Moreover, final say 
on a candidate obviously rests with the 
President, and some of Byrnes’s close 
friends believe he would take the job if the 
President offered it to him, just as he left 
the Senate for the Supreme Court and left 
the court for the post of Economic Sta- 
bilizer. 

At any rate, Byrnes did his political 
chances no harm with two other announce- 
ments at that same press conference. He 
revealed the appointment of Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board in the last war, as his personal ad- 
viser in OWM without title or pay. This 
formalized Baruch’s long-time status as a 
counselor of Washington czardom. And it 
boosted Byrnes’s own prestige in dealing 
with executive agencies, the public, and 
Congress. (Baruch is highly regarded by 
Southern congressmen.) 

In addition, Byrnes said he wanted to 
cut down the friction between the Admin- 
istration and Congress. To do so, Byrnes 
hoped the Senate and House would each 
appoint a coordinating committee, to act 
as liaison with the executive branch. Gov- 
ernment officials have long complained 
about time lost in testifying before com- 
mittees, often investigating overlapping 
fields. To Byrnes’s idea Congress voiced a 
hearty welcome. It was an olive branch of- 
fered by the executive to the legislative 
branch—and one long overdue. 











READING ; was his path 
to AFRICA 2x¢a GLORY 


If he had never read anything, David 
Livingstone would probably have lived 
and died, a humble cotton spinner in 
the Scotch village where he was born. 


Taken from school at 10 and put to 
work—he came across some books on 
missionary travels. They first gave him 
the dream of far countries, great work 
to be done. 


He determined to educate himself. 
Working 14 hours a day in the factory 
—he yet managed, by years of solitary 
reading, to train himself in the scientific 
knowledge essential for his great task. 


No man ever did so much for Africa. 
He opened up a million square miles of 
new territory in the heart of the Dark 
Continent—one of the greatest explor- 
ing feats ever accomplished. 


Great missionary, great explorer—it 
was his scientific reading, begun in 
boyhood, that proved the key to all his 
achievements, making the name David 
Livingstone ting like a bell whenever 
the word ‘‘Aftica”’ is spoken. 

g 7 v 

Few men get through a single day of life 
without depending in some way on their 
reading. Just as Livingstone in the jungle, cut 
off from books and white men, constantly 
used his remembered reading as a resource— 
millions of men and women today find read- 
ing an indispensable guide to living. 








In more than 7,500,000 homes throughout _ 


the United States The American Weekly en- 
deavors to satisfy this urgent, ever-growing 
necessity and desire for knowledge. 


Its thrilling true stories of real people—of 
their loves, intrigues, struggles, passions and 
crimes—are read with irresistible attraction 
by the millions. Only a chosen few can live, 
as David Livingstone did, an actual life of 
romantic adventure. But millions imagine 
themselves the heroes and heroines in a 
gloriously free, adventurous existence as they 
read these swift-moving romances of real 
men and women. 


Its fascinating articles on science, history, 
biography, industry and exploration open 
new worlds to the youth of America. Like the 
boy Livingstone, who got his first compelling 
vision of the future through reading an ac- 
count of missionary travels—millions today 
get a thrilling impact with new ideas and new 
incentives through reading the absorbing, 
stimulating and absolutely authentic articles 
in The American Weekly. 


Reputation for truth and accuracy is so 
well-established that copies are used every 
day by teachers and instructors in schools 
and colleges all over the country. Even scien- 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 





The famous scene when Henry M. Stanley, American journalist Sound the lost” Dr. Livingstone in the beart of eine 


tific and cultural publications reprint these 
articles from The American Weekly. 


Livingstone in his work with the natives, 
had great success in teaching many of them 
to read; but so great was their awe and fear 
of its mysterious power, that one young 
chieftain refused to learn, ‘‘fearing it might 
change his heart.” 


It is true that reading has the power to 
change both the hearts and minds of men. 
The American W eekty, through its broad under- 
standing of the people and their common 
humanity—their joys and sorrows, pursuits 
and ambitions—exercises this power on a 
vastly greater scale than any other medium. 
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The American Weekly is the magazine dis- 
tributed through Sunday newspapers from 
coast to coast—reaching more than seven 
and a half million homes. 


The national advertiser who associates his 
product with such a mighty institution is , 
tying it up with the greatest force known in 
advertising. He is making his advertising 
message, like the rest of The American Weekly, 
the week-after-week reading habit of these 
more than 7,500,000 American families. 


ERICAN 
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“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUB, NEW YorK CITY 
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Stabilizer Vinson 


“With all the professors around town,” 
a Southern congressman remarked one day 
last week, “I’m damned glad we’ve got 
three of our own boys in the government 
now.” He was crowing over James Byrnes 
of the Office of War Mobilization, Prentiss 
Brown of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and the most recent addition, Freder- 
ick M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, who has been in office only 
three weeks. 

With the Democrat who made that state- 
ment a number of Republicans would 
agree. For the newest appointee, Vinson, 
who left Congress in 1937 to become As- 
sociate Justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals in the District of Columbia, 
had the same sort of popularity on both 
sides of the House as Byrnes had in the 
Senate. 

This popularity undoubtedly helped 
Vinson land his new job. But there were 
other reasons. Vinson has had valuable ex- 
perience in sopping up excess purchasing 
power and thwarting price rises. In Con- 
gress, as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and chairman of its subcommit- 
tee, he became an expert on taxation. On 
the Emergency Court of Appeals for Price 
Control, he refused to allow an increase in 
the rental of safe-deposit boxes—indic- 
ative of his anxiety to hold back inflation. 


Jailer’s Son: Vinson was born in 
1890 in Louisa, Ky., a little hill town on 
the edge of the Big Sandy River. His fa- 
ther was town jailer, and Fred was ac- 
tually born in the front part of the jail 
building, where his parents made _ their 
home. After his father’s death, Vinson’s 
mother took in boarders, raising enough 
money to send the boy to Centre College. 
Fred made his own contribution, too, by 
teaching mathematics in the preparatory 
school attached to the college. He proved 
that he was worth educating by graduating 
first in his class of 1909 and winning an 
LL.B. two years later. He was also short- 
stop on the school baseball team. Later he 
took a turn at professional baseball and 
played on the House team in Congress. 
Even now he never misses the sports sec- 
tion. 

After a few years as a Louisa lawyer, 
Vinson became City Attorney and then 
Commonwealth Attorney for Kentucky's 
$2nd Judicial District. In 1923 he first went 
into Congress—and stayed there until he 
was swept out in the Hoover landslide of 
1928. He came back in the next election, 
however, and stayed on into 1937. Because 
of his political activities, he was living be- 
yond his income when he finally retired 
from his $10,000 Congressional job to the 
$12,500 seat on the bench. 

His early flair for mathematics and his 
ability to add six columns of figures in his 





head helped Vinson thread the intricate 
paths of tax legislation. The only tax he 
was ever known to oppose was the cigar- 
ette tax, for the obvious reason that he 
came from a tobacco-growing state. He 
pushed the undistributed profits tax and 
the first bituminous-coal bill through Con- 
gress. The first was repealed two years later 
and the second outlawed by the Supreme 
Court, but Vinson had proved himself a 
friend of the Administration. 


Orthodox: Underneath a New Deal 
veneer, Vinson is regarded as an orthodox 
Southern Democrat, a first-rate politician 
and a back-slapper second only to Sen. 
Albert B. (Happy) Chandler. He has 
James A. Farley’s knack for remembering 
people, and a reputation for being a man’s 
man. With Congressional buddies he has 
spent many an evening at a little steak 
house on Wisconsin Avenue much favored 
by the representatives. He is an A-1 bridge 
player. But he is equally a family man and 
exuberantly proud of his two sons. (The 
elder, Fred Jr., turned down a chance to 
go to West Point and expects to be in- 
ducted into the armed forces in two or 
three weeks.) . 

Vinson is jovial, but he is also a heard 
worker and a fighter. He studied legislation 





Acme 
Vinson’s job ts one of the toughest 


on which he had to work or vote with a 
lawyer’s precision. As to the fighting; peo- 
ple have long since given up arguing with 
him, just as they have with his Ways and 
Means Committee friend, Rep. Robert L.. 
(Muley) Doughton. A senator once said 
of Vinson admiringly: “He never walks 
around a fight. He goes right into the mid- 
dle.” Because of Vinson’s popularity back 
home and because of his fighting ability, 
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his successor, Rep. Joe B. Bates, says he 
wouldn’t even try for office if Vinson ran 
against him. 

On the advice of his friend Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, Vinson turned down a recent 
offer to go into the Office of Economic 
Stabilization as Byrnes’s assistant. Tired 
of the quiet justice’s life, he refused rather 
regretfully. Now he has the job all to him- 
self and is ensconced in the Federal Re- 
serve Building in an office that formerly 
was assigned to a South American general. 
With one of the most difficult jobs in the 
government, Vinson will have plenty of 
reason to twist his bushy black eyebrows, 
his favorite mannerism when he’s trying to 
figure out a tough one. 


Capital Bits 

At least one Washington citizen feels 
baffled and bruised by the Office of Price 
Administration. Some time ago he applied 
for a C card to and from home and office. 
He promised to share his car with four 
others. After three weeks, the OPA asked 
for confirmation by his boss of the facts 
as he stated them. Confirmation was dis- 
patched. In another dawdling three weeks 
he received an attractive little card that 
entitled him to one new tire . . . It looked 
as though the Government Printing Office 
linotypist had gone astray last week. One 
issue of the Congressional Record had a 
good column’s worth of such lines as “. . 
a darllenais hwynt gyda dyddardeb digy- 
mysg.” Actually they were the work of 
Welsh-born Sen. James J. Davis of Penn- 
sylvania, who used the Congressional pre- 
rogative of putting what he liked in the 
Record: this time the diary of a Welsh 
civil war soldier at Gettysburg and a letter 
of Davis himself in the same tongue. 


Big Territory 


Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso of the Cuban 
Embassy has probably. the biggest terri- 
tory to cover of any diplomat in the world. 
He doubles as Ambassador to the United 
States and Minister to the Soviet Union 
—posts some 5,000 miles apart. Following 
Cuba’s recognition of Russia some months 
ago, Concheso hiked off to Moscow to 
present his credentials to President Kalinin 
and talk with Joseph Stalin. He was due 
back in Washington this week, where he 
will probably stay for the duration, leaving 
a chargé d’affaires in the other capital. 

There are other dual-diplomats in the 
world, but their jobs usually are more con- 
venient geographically. For instance, a 
number of countries normally use one rep- 
resentative for all Central Europe. The 
Dutch and Czechs have traditionally com- 
bined the Washington and Havana posts. 
After the Russo-Cuban rapprochement, 
Maxim Litvinoff likewise took on the Cu- 
ban assignment. It was partly for that 
reason, and partly to stress that her re- 
lations with Russia were motivated largely 
by our own attitude toward the Soviets, 
that Cuba decided to give Concheso the 
Moscow job. 


























Where do they go from here?. 


Where do they go—the Pontiac-built arms that have 
been rolling off our production lines since months 
before Pearl Harbor? To the four corners of the earth 
for use in every theatre of the war —on land, at seaand in theair... 


.. . because Pontiac’s skill and know-how are devoted to one of the 
most widely diversified armament production programs in American 
history. 

For Naval anti-aircraftsmen—be they on battle-wagon, carrier 
or lumbering merchantman—we are building the shell-spitting 
Oerlikon anti-aircraft cannon. Now in our 3rd year of produc- 
tion of these officially-commended weapons, we are turning 
them out at the highest rate in history—better guns than ever 
and lower in price. 


For the cool-eyed kids who fly the Navy’s torpedo bombers, 
we are producing one of the most complicated weapons of 
offense used in a modern war—the aircraft torpedo. Launched 
from a low-flying plane, this sleek and tubular monster con- 
tains within itself no Jess than 1225 separate assemblies to 


PONTIAC 


DIVISION OF 


carry it on its pre-determined course toward an enemy target. 
For the Army’s mobile units, we are manufacturing the famous 
Bofors automatic field gun, that versatile weapon whose 120- 
shells-per-minute are, according to official advice, “effective 
against air, land or water targets.” 


And then, as sub-contractors to other Divisions of General 
Motors, we are in volume production on several hundred differ- 
ent precision parts for the Diesel engines so widely used by the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commission, as well as on parts for 
Army and Navy trucks and combat vehicles. 

Where do they go from here? 


To soldiers, sailors, fliers and marines—who’ve got what it takes 
to use them well! 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS— 
KEEP AMERICA FREE! 
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An operation in production 

of better ammunition for 

our fighting men—JaL men 
join copper to steel. 


COPYRIGHT 1943—JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Teamwork on the production front as well as on the 


fighting front is vitally essential to winning the war. 
An example of war-production teamwork is the 
manufacture, for the first time, of copper-saving 
bullet jackets with a steel base. 

One company, Superior Steel, developed the 
method for producing half-mile long ribbons of steel 


veneered with tissue-thin copper. Jones & Laughlin 








made its contribution by developing the squat 
H-section bars of steel so essential in the operation. 

These bars are being rolled on the unique JaL 
14-inch mill in thousand ton lots while another unit 
peens the outside plies of copper to the bars, and 
still another department, utilizing equipment inge- 
niously converted from peace-time strip production, 


rolls and reduces the wedded metals into glistening 





FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


DUSTRIAL TEAMWORK 


copper-surfaced strip. Then, a third company, National Can, cuts discs 
from the strip and forms them into thimble-like cups. A Government 
arsenal then shapes the cups into bullet jackets — steel jackets that 
are veneered with copper inside as well as outside — deadly in their 


impact on the enemy. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPORATION J&L 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA dal 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 
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FAST FREIGHTS 


“Red Fox’? is the name of a northbound fast 
freight train of the Seaboard Airlines, operat- 
ing daily from Miami to Richmond. Amer- 
ican railroaders have names for their crack 
freight trains as picturesque as names of pas- 
senger trains that are favorites with traveling 
public. “The Migrator” is the southbound 
counterpart of the Red Fox. Other Seaboard 
“name” trains are “Iron Master,” Birming- 
ham to Richmond, and “‘The Capital” south- 
bound. There are two famous “Round Ups” 
in the service; the New Haven’s fast freight 
running both directions between Harlem 
River and Boston, and the Chicago and 
Northwestern’s westbound freight from Pro- 
viso (Chicago yards) to Council Bluffs. An 
eastbound freight with a western name is the 
Pennsylvania’s ““Ranchman” daily from East 


St. Louis to Enola, Pa., (Harrisburg yards). 


Double feature freight, since it is operated 
jointly and in both directions by the Penn- 
sylvania and the New Haven, is the daily 
“Speed Witch” between Baltimore and 
Boston. *‘Komet”’ is fastest evening freight of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas from St. Louis and 
Kansas City through to Galveston. <«Bullet’’ 
is another evening train. ‘‘Klipper’’ is after- 
noon freight from St.Louis to Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Other picturesque fast freights are the 
New Haven’s ««Maine Bullet’ and «*Cannon 
Ball’?; the Pennsylvania’s ‘‘Meteor,” 
“Comet” and “Yankee,” operating west- 
bound from Harrisburg to Cleveland, to St. 
Louis and to Chicago, the ‘Flying Cloud” 
from Buffalo to Pittsburgh; the “North 
Star” Pittsburgh to Buffalo, “Man O’War,” 
and “Eagle” eastbound out of Cleveland, and 
Chicago; the Northwestern’s “Rocket,” 
“Calumet,” “Mohawk” and “Chief.” 


Mile of boiler tubing, made of finest grade 
steel, is required for average locomotive. 


Cushioned with copper, a comparatively soft 
metal, bullet jackets protect and preserve the 
rifling in gun ‘barrels, thus enabling longer 
use of the weapon for accurate shooting—in- 
valuable in war time. Rifling imparts rotary 
motion to projectile, insuring greater accu- 
racy of fire. Se 


‘To peen” says the dictionary “is to stretch 
: * ”» 

or bend metal by indentation” (note use of 

word in text of advertisement). The hem- 

ispherical end of the familiar metal worker’s 

hammer, opposite the face, is called a péen. 


Soldiers were paid in tobacco in Maryland 
according to an Act of Assembly of April 26, 
1758, “Ordering and Regulating the Militia 
of this Province.” Colonels of foot were paid 
2,000 lbs. of tobacco per month, Colonels of 
horse, 2,300 Ibs. Lieut. Cols. of foot, 1,500 
lbs.; of horse, 1,800 lbs. and so on down the 
lines to foot soldiers, 300 Ibs. of tobacco per 
month, troopers (never referred to in the Act 
as cavalry) 600 lbs. 
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2 Italy’s Plight Pomted Up 


as Roosevelt Urges: ‘Quit’ 


Stab-in-the-Back Anniversary 
Finds Duce in Seclusion While 


Crisis Rapidly Approaches 


On June 10, 1940, he roused the great 
crowd below the Palazzo Venezia balcony 
into frenzied cheering. Twelve months 
later, he celebrated Italy’s first year of 
war by boasting of Fascist conquests be- 
fore the Chamber of Fasces and Corpora- 
tions. Even in 1942, after two fruitless 
years of combat, he attended military cere- 
monies—without making a _ speech—at 
Rome’s Tomb to the Unknown Soldier. 
But on the third anniversary, on June 10, 
1943, with his empire gone and the Allies 
already threatening Italian soil, Benito 
Mussolini didn’t put in an appearance or 
a word anywhere. 

In Washington, Secretary of State Hull 
proclaimed the coming “timely end” of 
this caricature of a dictator who had been 
“false to all of his people and false to every 
law and rule of organized society.” The 
next day, hailing Pantelleria’s surrender, 
President Roosevelt put responsibility for 


Italy’s plight squarely on the Duce and 
advised Italians to show good judgment by 
getting rid of Fascism and German domina- 
tion. 

But the breakup of the Fascist system 
still seemed by no means imminent. 
Though there were obvious troubles, Mus- 
solini still retained a grip on the governing 
machinery. But Italy as a whole was at a 
crossroads in its history far more decisive 
than the day three years previously when 
the Duce took it into a war he thought 
would be easy. Here is a survey of the 
principal factors in the Italian internal 
situation on the eve of crisis. 


King: Rumors frequently suggest fric- 
tion between King Victor Emmanuel and 
Mussolini. One such story last week told 
how the monarch no longer consults the 
Duce on military matters but confers in- 
stead with his own council. But such 
rumors are frequently mere speculation 
that is impossible to verify. Actually, after 
the fall of Tunisia, Mussolini set up a de- 
fense commission composed of the king 
and himself as first marshals “of the em- 
pire,” plus Marshals Rodolfo Graziani, 
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Duce and King-Emperor: Crisis came on the third anniversary of their war 
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Emilio de Bono, Ugo Cavallero, and —y. 
rico Caviglia. And the king has been toy 
long committed to Mussolini now to le 
able to dissociate himself altogether from 
the Fascist chief. 

The only real recent change in relation; 
between the Fascist and the monarchy ha; 
been that both the Duce and the Fascist 
party now try to shelter themselves behind 


‘the prestige of the throne, which stil 


means something to the man in the street. 
This is far different from the Qld days when 
it was considered anti-Fascist to cheer the 
royal march more loudly than the Fascist 
anthem. One sign of this change is that 
home propagandists now increasingly ap. 
peal to the people to “rally round the 
Royal House of Savoy and the Duce.” 

However, the king has kept one good 
card by playing off the supposed anti. 
Fascist tendencies of his eldest son Hun. 
bert against his own past truckling to the 
Fascists—in effect, a handy insurance pol- 
icy for the House of Savoy should Victor 
Emmanuel be forced to abdicate. Another 
scheme is to get rid of both the father and 
son when Fascism disappears, possibly 
giving the throne to Humbert’s 6-year. 
old son, with his Belgian mother acting 
as regent. 


Politics: That all was not well within 
the Fascist hierarchy was indicated by the 
recent long series of party purges and up- 
sets staged by the Duce. The most impor- 
tant occurred in February when Mussolini 
ousted twelve members of his government, 
including Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, his son-in-law, who was apparently 
accused of anti-Axis tendencies and rele- 
gated to the curious job of envoy to the 
Vatican. 

That was only part of a constant re- 
shuffling under which Mussolini has within 
six months changed all his ministers, under 
secretaries, Fascist party headquarters 
staff personnel, and high military com- 4 
manders, sometimes twice. Another major of 
renovation, announced on the war anni- 
versary last week, resulted in the dismissal 
of nineteen regional prefects, mostly in 
the heavily bombed areas. 

How much all these changes have been 
due to Mussolini’s often-stated policy of 
bringing fresh blood into key party posts 
and how much to disloyalty, corruption. 
inefficiency, or other reasons has not been 
made clear. But the fact remains that the 
Fascist party still controls the only mean: 
of government and is backed by the ir- 
dustrial and moneyed classes. 

Moreover, the Socialist-Communist un- 
derground has as yet produced no known 











distinguished leadership in Italy, and its THE 
mass following is believed small. This is the } 
partly because of the ruthless repressive ™¢/ 
measures still taken by the Fascists. But tude 
that disobedience to Fascist rule can and with 


does show its head has been indicated by 
the many recurrent rumors of strikes, prob- 
ably partly true, including reports of stop- 
pages in April at the Ilva Navy Yard near 
Naples, the Ansaldo works near Genoa, 
the huge Pirelli rubber factories near M- 
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| ee PILOTS are early taught that the 
speed of the air flowing over their wings 
—not the plane’s speed over the ground—is the 


















Ml Li b b ; ff 
This baby gets us o 
“ measure of their safety from inadvertent stalls. 
to | F LY] NG § TA R T! The tell-tale dial of the air speed indicator 


gives a sure warning. This versatile instru- 
ment accompanies a pilot throughout his 






















career, “nursing” him through early training, 
guarding him in battle tactics, helping solve 
navigation problems when there are neither 
stars nor landmarks to steer by. It is an instru- 
| ment worthy of all the skill its maker can put 
into it... the kind of skill which goes into 
all Kollsman aircraft instruments, long sup- 
plied to military and civil aviation. 


WHATEVER TOMORROW'S PLANES 27// look like or how 
' they will perform, instruments will play a large part 
in expanding their scope and usefulness far beyond 
anything we know today, Kollsman engineers are cona 
stantly developing new and better aircraft instruments 
which will help widen and extend tomorrow's skya 
'ways for a new era in aviation, 


THE KOLLSMAN SENSITIVE AIR SPEED INDICATOR provides 
the highly precise data required for modern air navigation as 
well as a constant check on the safe and efficient flying atti- 


tude of the plane. It indicates the air speed of the plane to , AIRCRAFT 
within one m.p.h. INSTRUMENTS 
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Here and abroad, in tropical and frigid 
climates, our armed forces have found 
that Mennen Skin Balm is good for 
‘treating a variety of skin troubles. A 
unique preparation that is cooling, 
astringent, non-greasy, it quickly 
soothes irritated skin. Vanishes almost 
instantly. Here are a few of its uses: 





—atter shaving 

—chapped hands and face 

—for sunburn and windburn 

—cold sores and cracked lips 

—relieves tired, burning feet 

—takes sting out of insect bites 
Feminine Note—Mennen Skin Balm 
keeps arms and legs soft and smooth. 


Yi 
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lan, and at 40 other industrial plants j) 
Lombardy and Piedmont. 

Finally the Fascists’ constant fear of 
Leftist uprisings was demonstrated whey 
widespread precautions were taken against 
demonstrations commemorating the mur. 
der by the Fascists of Giacomo Matteotti. 
Socialist leader on June 10, 1924—an an. 
niversary coinciding with the war anni. 
versary. 


Economics: Italy’s food situation js 
one of the worst in Europe, with rations i 
many cases only half those of Germany. 
To help equalize distribution, the govern. 
ment was reported last week to have seized 
all stocks of wheat, maize, rice, oats, and 
other staples and “temporarily” suspended 
exports of foodstuffs to Germany. 

However, the government permits peas- 
ants—who form half the population—to 
retain two-thirds of their produce for 
themselves and employes, leaving only 
one-third for urban areas. This has re. 
sulted in extreme hardship in some cities 
and has given a tremendous boost to the 
black market where many of the peasants 
peddle their foodstuffs. But Italians hope 
that the current excellent harvest will im- 
prove matters. 

Difficulties have also been experienced 
in getting enough raw materials for Italian 
industries now that the British blockade 
forces Italy to rely on Germany for most 
of them. One of the German pledges was 
for 1,000,000 tons of coal a month to re- 
place British supplies; but it is doubtful 
if this promise has been fulfilled. It is not 
known whether the Reich has cut Italy- 
bound supplies of chemicals, iron, steel, 
and other metals, although this may have 
been done because of the shattering by 
bombs of Italian factories and the need 
for bolstering Western European defenses. 


Morale: The unbroken record of de- 
feats culminating in the fall of Tunisia and 
surrender of Pantelleria has dealt heavy 
blows to Italian morale. On top of that. 
the impotence of the Fascist fleet and air 
force in the battle for Pantelleria, plus the 
gradual spread of Allied bombing far up 
the Italian coast, points to the fate of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the mainland. And 
the fact that the Germans have withdrawn 
most of the Luftwaffe to Western Europe 
has raised serious doubts as to whether 


the Nazis will keep their pledge to defend] 


Italy. 

Those are the military factors. Other 
morale debits are : (1) confusion and wat 
weariness among the people coupled with 
widespread hostility to Mussolini; (2) the 
progressive effect of the bombings that 
have already caused large evacuations from 
the south; (3) the economic strait jacket 
that long ago began to affect nerves and 
health. 

The chief morale credit is that for the 
first time since 1916 the Italians are now 
faced with an invasion of the land they 
love. Furthermore, the idea that Italians 
are always bad fighters is largely a myth, 
as was proved by some of the Tunisian 
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“My heart’s in the sky... 


... up there with him in those battle torn 
heights, where tracer bullets blaze trails 
of destruction and planes drop death on 
those below. And for a while it must be 
this way. 

“But I see beyond all that... high above 
today’s chaos. There, untraveled, un- 
touched by man-made wings waits virgin 
air... tomorrow’s skyroad, through which 
planes of the future will flash at speeds as 
yet untried. And some day loved ones, 
parted, will feel less alone in knowing that 


reunion is never more than a few short 
hours away. 

“Surely you understand why I say... 
now, and from now on... my heart’s in 
the sky.” 

Yes, we understand. For we, too, see 
beyond the stunning, devastating force of 
the airplane in today’s struggle against 
tyranny and oppression. And we look for- 
ward to the time when new and happier 
forces will circle an earth at peace. A day 
when all men will be closer along the swift 


highroads of the heavens... made friend- 
lier by common interests in a new-found 
world community. 

Today we of Chicago and Southern 
think of a war that must be won. So we 
give our efforts and fly our planes first in 
the service of the nation. But we can un- 
derstand the feeling of dauntless Ameri- 
can womanhood. For when we think of 
that victorious tomorrow, our hearts, too, 
are in the sky. 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


CHICAGO e¢ ST. LOUIS « MEMPHIS « JACKSON * NEW ORLEANS -~ 


The Valley Level Route 
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“WHAT HAVE 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 
TO DO WITH TIRES?” 

















“PLENTY... se 

FAULTY SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 

CAUSED THIS” 













CAR OWNERS SHOULD INSIST ON REGULAR 
SHOCK ABSORBER INSPECTION! 


@ When Shock Absorbers function properly 
they help lengthen Tire life, and lessen the 
wear and tear on the entire automobile. 


Shock Absorbers prevent the tremendous . 


rebound of the load on the tires, thus they 
extend tire life...they help prevent 
cupping and uneven wear of tires. 

Automobile manufacturers know 
how important well working Shock 
Absorbers are... many times they 
prevent costly accidents, caused by 








swinging, swaying and skidding. 

All types of Shock Absorbers should be 
inspected and refilled every 5000 miles; 
those that are worn out and useless should 
be replaced with new Monroes. 

Visit your service man; he will 
gladly inspect your Shock Absorb- 
ers... he wants to help you save 
your tires. 

Monroe Auto Equipment Company, 
Monroe, Michigan. 


“Be sure to have your Shock Absorbers inspected regularly” 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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fighting. Thus the Italians are unlikely to 
surrender lightly without a land invasion; 
particularly sinee Allied occupation might 
merely mean that it would be the Luft. 
waffe instead of the Allied air forces that 
would be bombing Italian cities. 


Embarrassing Movement 


In London last week the powerful Trades 
Union Congress, representing some 5,000,- 
000 union members, faced one of the most 
embarrassing issues of its 75 years of ex- 
istence. Its general council recommended 
that the Trades Unions violate an act of 
Parliament. 

The effect was much as if the executive 
board of the American Federation of 
Labor had proposed its member unions 
flout an amendment to the American Con- 
stitution. The dispute finally landed in 10 
Downing Street where Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill was requested to inter- 
vene. 

The council had asked the TUC men- 
bers to accept the affiliation of the Postal 
Workers’ Union. The request directly de- 
fied the Trade Dispute and Trade Unions 
Act adopted by Parliament in 1927 in the 
wake of the general strike that all but 
paralyzed Great Britain and that remains 
one of the darkest spots in British labor 
history. The act made general strikes il- 
legal and forbade civil servants’ unions 
from tying up to organizations with politi- 
cal aims. 


Significance 


The TUC’s maneuver was an attempt 
to recapture attention and _ bargaining 
power lost in the pressure of war. It 
found no support from the Labor members 
of the War Cabinet, who had not been 
consulted and who felt the action put the 
Trades Unions in wrong with both govern- 
ment and public. Popular opinion might 
be willing for Parliament to amend the 
1927 act but would resent the unconstitu- 
tional defiance and the disregard of the 
Prime Minister’s wish that no such issues 
be raised for the duration. Since the coun- 
cil’s proposal cannot be ratified until the 
annual TUC meeting this summer, the 
unions may well decide then it would be 
a false step and postpone action until after 
the war. 


Joan de Gaulle 


As a military man, Charles de Gaulle was 
a tactician with cool foresight. As a scholar. 
he revealed the precise and logical brain of 
the French. But as a leader of a defeated 
people, de Gaulle became a mystic. as 
fanatically medieval as another savior, 
Joan of Arc, with whom he often com- 
pared himself. Under her banner, the Cross 
of Lorraine, he lifted his head in scorn and 
defiance and waged his crusade for French 
liberty. 

In Algiers last week, this Joan of Arc 
temperament, fired by patriotic zeal and 
political hope, burst forth in all its impecca- 
bility. Eager to push his recent political 
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Its time to renew your 


WAR DAMAG 
INSURANCE 


It gives so much protection for so little money! 


Our enemies want to bomb us— 
could bomb us—may bomb us. If 
they DO, only one form of insurance 
can protect you against financial 
loss. That’s War Damage Insurance. 


Think this over 


War Damage Insurance protects your 
home and contents at a cost of only $1 
per $1000 coverage. If you took out this 
insurance last year, we urge you strongly 
to renew it. If you did not, we urge you 
to get it now. 


We have no selfish motive in urging 
you to do this. In writing War Damage 
Insurance, the Two Hartfords act merely 
as fiduciary agents for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We’re interested only in pro- 
tecting you. 


Consider ‘‘Extended Coverage’’ too 


Undoubtedly you have fire insurance. 
But are you insured also against loss 
from windstorm, hail, explosion, damage 
from riots, smoke, private and commer- 
cial aircraft and motor vehicles? These 


hazards also can—and do—destroy 
property. At a trifling cost you can get 
protection against them by having one 
Extended Coverage Endorsement added 
to your fire policy. 


Get the facts... now! 


Why risk a serious financial loss? War 
Damage Insurance and Hartford Ex- 
tended Coverage cost only a few dollars 
—and may save you so much! Get the 
whole story from your local Hartford 
agent*—or talk to your insurance broker. 


*Well gladly send you his name. 
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victories over Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud, 
de Gaulle listened to “voices” which lately 
had become more distinct and more im- 
perative. Relying on mystic “signs” which 
he would never quite explain, the self- 
appointed deliverer of France vowed that 
he could not “keep faith” with his divine 
mission unless the recently appointed 
Committee of Liberation, of which he was 
joint president with Giraud, met two de- 
mands. First, the French Army must be 
purged of ali “defeatist elements,” and 
secondly, while serving as a member of 
the committee, Giraud must be eliminated 
as commander-in-chief of the army. When 
approval was denied him, de Gaulle re- 
sorted to more or less silent protest behind 
the white walls of his Algerian villa. Hence- 
forth, he announced, the committee could 
have its sessions without him. 

The members of the original committee, 
three of them loyal de Gaullists, had ac- 
cepted the Fighting Frenchman as a sym- 
bol, as real as the Marseillaise, of a 
stunned France galvanized into action. So 
long as his demands concerned political 
issues merely, the committee was inclined 
to accede. But on army matters, Giraud 
and his followers—plus Gen. Georges 
Catroux—were no less adamant than the 
Fighting Frenchman. Giraud claimed that 
the army should continue as it started 
the Tunisian campaign—without radical 
change. Likewise, he showed no indication 
of quitting either as commander-in-chief 
of the army or as member of the Commit- 
tee of Liberation. 

What appeared to be Giraud’s final an- 
swer to de Gaulle’s demand was contained 
in an interview in the weekly newspaper 
Tam: “The new French Army,” declared 
the general, “will be based on youth—both 
in regard to leaders and methods.” 


Kremlin’s Thanks > 


Twenty courses were served at the lunch- 
eon. Fish, game, lamb, fresh tomatoes, ice 
cream, plenty of vodka—nothing was too 
good for the American and British diplo- 
mats at the Kremlin last week. It was the 
sort of repast that Soviet leaders nearly 
always serve on important occasions. In 
addition, Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff 
M. Molotoff had plenty to say, and all of 
it was nice. 

Choosing the first anniversary of the 
Lend-Lease agreement between the United 
States and Russia as the appropriate time 
to acknowledge officially American mili- 
tary aid that has reached the eastern 
front, Molotoff offered a toast to stronger 
ties with Britain and America and close 
postwar cooperation. He expressed deep 
gratitude for United States assistance, and, 
in a message to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, placed one Soviet postwar aim on the 
record with the words: “As a result of 
these joint struggles and on the basis of a 
common victory cooperation between the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and 
Great Britain will grow and extend in the 
interests of all freedom-loving people into 
the postwar period as well.” 


Rios Regrets Again 
Chilean President’s U.S. Trip 
Blocked by Political Row 


For the second time in eight months, 
Juan Antonio Rios, President of Chile, 
sent his regrets to President Roosevelt. 
Last October, Rios’s visit to the United 
States was postponed because of the cool 
relations between the two countries which 
followed the charge by Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles that Chile, which 
had not then broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Axis, was harboring Nazi 
agents within its borders. Last week, a 
second trip by the Chilean President set 
for mid-June was hastily canceled in a 
broadcast from Santiago’s exclusive Mili- 
tary Club. The establishment of a new 
Cabinet, Rios declared, would require his 
presence in Santiago. 

The circumstances, however, were far 
more complicated than this simple state- 
ment seemed to imply. They involved the 
inner squabbles and tusslings for power 
which have characterized the Popular 
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Chile’s “Young Turks” got Morales 


Front government since it assumed office 
in 1938. The basic political struggle in 
Chile is much like that of Argentina—a 
fight between the Right and Left, between 
the landed gentry and the radicals -and 
workers. But in Chile, the Radicals run 
the government. 

They are also split into rival factions 
even in the face of a disrupted and ill- 
balanced economy which threatens politi- 
cal stability. Among these dissident Radical 
groups is one called the “Young Turks,” 
composed mainly of senators and deputies, 
which played an important part in the 
Cabinet crisis last week. 


For some time there has been a stiff 
fight in the Radical party over who should 
act as Vice President during Rios’s visit 
to the United States. The President wanted 
his close friend, the 36-year-old Minister 
of the Interior, Dr. Rail Morales Beltramj, 
to serve. (According to the constitution, 
the Minister of the Interior automatically 
becomes Vice President.) But the Young 
Turks as well as many other Radicals, 
were opposed to Morales, an outstanding 
Chilean dermatologist and one-time editor 
of the Radical newspaper, La Hora, who 
has gained a host of bitter enemies in his 
rapid rise to power in the Popular Front 
government. ; 

The Young Turks wanted Morales to 
resign, to be replaced by another Min. 
ister of the Interior who would become 
Vice President. Eventually the prospect 
of a Morales leadership, even for a brief 
period, so roused the Radical opposition- 
ists that President Rios, a Chief Executive 
who seldom fails to play a cautious game, 
decided to accept Morales’s “resignation” 
and reform his Cabinet. 

In the new setup, the Army and Navy 
were given significant posts. The Ministry 
of National Defense was taken over by 
Gen. Oscar Escudero, chief of the staff 
of the Chilean Army, and the Ministry of 
the Interior, Morales’s old job, was put 
in the hands of Admiral Julio Allard Pin- 
to, commander-in-chief of the navy who, 
it was assumed, would act as Vice Presi- 
dent should President Rios ever complete 
his plans to leave for the United States. 


Australia’s Ruhr 


Highlights on life in Australia, cabled by 
NEwswEEk’s Melbourne correspondent: 


€ Americans are astonished at the speed 
with which Australians at the front man- 
age to organize horse racing. Horses left 
by the Japs have been raced near Buna, 
and this week in North Australia £10,000 
passed through the totalizator at one meet- 
ing. The joint owners of the racing rights 
in a horse named Ruhr—by Water out of 
Dam—saw him win the Northern Derby 
pay £245 for £1. 


{The butter ration has been set at 8 
ounces a week, the purpose being to in- 
crease the shipment to Britain where the 
ration is only 2 ounces. The transfer of 
women from nonessential industries will 
further decrease the supply of normal 
goods. This will be looked after by a new 
tightening up of clothing rationing to in- 
clude household fabrics, sheets, and fur- 
nishings under the heading of clothing. 
Children are being vigorously exhorted to 
take part-time jobs. 









{New Zealand troops garrisoning Nor- 
folk Island—part of Australia although out 
in the Tasman Sea—this week helped the 
residents to celebrate the 87th anniversary 
of the landing there of the Bounty mutt 
neers from Pitcairn Island. Proceeds of 
$1,700 from the sports carnival and ball 
will go to a fund for Norfolk Island sol- 
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New laurels for Ala Keds 


Bamunt ... dynamic... incisive . . . Artur Rodzinski has 
long been acclaimed one of the most vital forces in the world 
of music. Many musical honors have been awarded him. The 
newest of these is the leadership of the great Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York next season. 


A man of broad musical horizons—his vast recorded reper- 
toire on Columbia Masterworks includes peerless interpreta- 
tions.of the Russian composers, superb performances of the 
works of Richard Strauss, and dramatic readings of modern 
masterpieces, such as Ravel’s stirring Rapsodie Espagnole. 


Now Columbia brings you his new triumph—Beethoven’s 





6 


...great conductor of great orchestras! 


Symphony No. 1 in C, with The Cleveland Orchestra (Set 
M-MM-535 )—a great classic, performed with spirit and style. 

Like many great conductors, Rodzinski now records only on 
Columbia Masterworks. These records are laminated—pressed 
in layers—with surfaces of highly sensitized materials.: The 
Sensitone-Surface, exclusive with Columbia, makes possible 
more lifelike tone and amazing freedom from needle noise. 

Hear Rodzinski and many other famous musicians. . . 
Casadesus, Piatigorsky, Bruna Castagna, Bidu Sayao . . . bril- 
liantly recorded by Columbia. On Columbia Masterworks, 
great music by the world’s great artists is faithfully yours! 


COLUMBIA .iii00/-RECORDS 


Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” and @ID) Reg. V. 8. Pat. OF, Prices shown are exclusive of tazes 


Gregor Piatigorsky (cello): Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto No. 1 in A Minor. This 
Magnificent album is a Masterworks 
ttiumph. Set x-Mx-182..... $2.50 


Bidu Sayao (soprano): the famous aria 
from Verdi’s beloved opera, “La Travi- 
ata,” Al! Fors’ é Lui (sung in Italian— 
2 parts). 71451-D. +++. +» $1.00 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORP. @® A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Bruna Castagna (contralto): Saint- 
Saéns’ Mon Coeur S’Ouvre a Ta Voix 
from “Samson and Delilah.”’ A “must” 
for all opera lovers! 71058-D . . $1.00 





Robert Casadesus (piano) with t 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 

New York: Mozart’s Concerto in B-Fi 
Major. Set M-MM-490 . 2. « » $4. 


Preneens f° SAmeucan Medicine 


“Conquerors of Yellow Fever.’ This painting, one of 
a series by Dean Cornwell, shows Dr. Lazear (who died 
one month later from self - experimentation ) inoculat- 
ing Dr. Carroll with an infected mosquito, August 27, 
1900. The objective: to prove Dr. Carlos Finlay’s 
theory that mosquitoes carried the dread Yellow Fever. 


Men who died...to prove that Death had wings 


O* AN ARMY hospital cot in 
- Cuba, a man lay dead. 


Dead, because he had set out to 
test the theory that mosquitoes 
carried Yellow Fever...that Death 
could come humming through the 
air On tiny wings. 

The theory held. And he died. But 
in thus discovering the cause—and 
the control—of “Yellow Jack,” the 
courageous men of Major Walter 
Reed’s Army Commission also 


proved this: No one on earth de- 
serves a bigger vote of thanks from 
suffering humanity than the Amer- 
ican doctor. 


Today, on every fighting front, in 
every American town, in laborato- 
ries where lights burn late at night, 
the work of alleviating human mis- 
ery goes on—steadily, quietly. 


And where you find the doctor, 
there you'll find his good right 
hand, the pharmacist—to whose 


This advertisement by John Wyeth & Brother of Philadelphia is designed to 
direct attention to the great contributions of American physicians to world health. 
The original paintings in this series are being exhibited by request at medical 
schools, medical conventions and art museums throughout the United States. 


b 


careful training and constant serv- 
ice the American community owe: 
an often-unrealized debt of grati- 
tude. 


Wyeth’s — pioneer pharmacists 
—take pride in the fact that thei: 
matchless quality controls, abso- 
lute uniformity, and eager, tireles: 
research have combined to produce 
pharmaceuticals so fine that these 
medical men have relied on them 
for over 80 years, 
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diers who are members of the Australia 
Imperial Forces training on the mainland 
or fighting in New Guinea. 


.§ At the Curtin-MacArthur conference 
(see page 23) , the crowd waited until 4:39 
p. m. outside the building into which they 
saw the general enter with the Prime Min- 
ister at noon. Curtin’s manner was a good 
clue to the news. Tired and _ harassed 
though he is with the constant nagging of 
domestic politics, Curtin looked like a new 
man after the conference. Newspapermen 
knew even before they got the off-the-rec- 
ord tip that the general had had good news 
for “John,” as he always calls him. Mac- 
Arthur has been buoyant so long now that 
his air of robust assurance means nothing. 


Argentsne Coup 


Castillo and His Policy Gone; 
U.S. Recognizes New Regime 


The machine guns which flanked the 
windows of the Casa Rosada had been 
withdrawn. Troops who occupied the wide 
streets and handsome buildings of Buenos 
Aires had returned to their barracks. 
After four days of living tautly under 


martial law imposed by the leaders of the. 


army revolt of June 4, Argentina last 
week relaxed. But the state of siege de- 
creed by former President Ramon S. Cas- 
tillo in December 1941, was maintained 
while censorship remained so severe that 
much of the available news was relayed 
from Uruguay. 

Local Axis newspapers, notably El Pam- 
pero, followed a line of all-out support of 
the government of President Pedro Rami- 


rez, but La Prensa, the great democratic 
Buenos Aires daily, declared in an edi- 
torial that the support of the Argentine 
people would only be won by the regime 
“adjusting its deeds to its promises.” And 
while the left-of-center Radical party sup- 
ported the revolution because “it meant 
the end of Castillo’s regime,” the So- 
cialists held alco! 

Not a single Radical or Socialist was 
listed in the new Ramirez Cabinet, which 
included a solitary civilian, the Finance 
Minister, Jorge Santamarina, said to be a 
Rightist, among the “non-political” ad- 
mirals and generals. As things stood, the 
revolution apparently represented little 
more than a reshuffling of power within 
the dominant Conservatives, a shift in the 
foreign policy designed to insure specific 
recognition in the form of Lend-Lease 
from the United States and co-operation 
from the other American countries. 

President Pedro Ramirez, the 59-year- 
old former Minister of War who bears the 
nickname E] Palito (Little Stick) , because 
of his short, stiff figure, lost no time in try- 
ing to solidify support among the public. 
His first move was an attack on the high 
cost of living. On June 9 he announced 
that he had received promises of support 
to help reduce prices which had _ risen 
steadily for a year. 

The first real proof of the provisional 
government’s foreign policy came on June 
10, when the use of all code messages in 
international radio communications was 
banned. How much this really meant was 
questionable, since cable facilities _ re- 
mained open to the Spanish Embassy 
where some of the spy work formerly as- 
signed to the German and Italian posts 
might be assumed. Code restrictions could 


easily be evaded by communication through ' 


Madrid with codes based on plain-language 
messages. 

Earlier, Rear Admiral Segundo Storni, 
the new Foreign Minister, a bluff, hearty 
navy man of 67, who in 1930 led the naval 
forces in the coup which overthrew the 
Irigoyen dictatorship, told newspaper re- 
porters that his government would pursue 
a policy of inter-American solidarity, 
based on opposition to “force and con- 
quest as weapons of policy.” The link with 
the past, however, will evidently be broken 
by degrees, for the admiral admitted: 
“Step by step, we shall arrive where we 
should already be.” 


Recognition: The first European 
country to recognize the new government 
was Spain. By Thursday, all the South 
American states, as well as Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, had extended an official 
welcome, or had signified their intention 
of doing so. Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Chile, whose governments 
have similar revolutionary origins, were 
among the first to fall in line. Mexico did 
not need to issue an official statement 
reco, mzing Argentina. The fact that it 
continued to deal with the Argentine Em- 
bassy was considered recognition. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
did not rush a formal acceptance of the 
Ramirez regime. It was not until June 11 
that the State Department issued its offi- 
cial acknowledgement, followed by a con- 
ference between Ambassador Norman Ar- 
mour and Admiral Storni which Armour 
later described as “a happy augury for 
Argentine-United States relations and con- 
sideration of problems of mutual inter- 
est.” At the same time Great Britain and 
Canada also recognized the new govern- 
ment. 








End of a revolt: The ceremonial funeral in Buenos Aires for those 





Associated Press Radiophoto 


who died on both sides 
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Farm production outlook for 1943 compared with 1942 output 
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Worst Crop Outlook in 3 Years 


to Slim Civilian Diet Further 


Grass Roots Reports Upheld 
U.S. Reveals 


Grains, Fruits, and Meats 


as Declines in 


At first glance the 1943 farm-produc- 
tion goals didn’t look too bad when they 
were set up by the Department of Agri- 
culture last November, calling as they did 
for a theoretical 4 per cent over-all in- 
crease above 1942. The nation’s urban 
dwellers who read headlines hurriedly, and 
the men and women in Washington 
bureaus who planned it all, were con- 
fident that the food problem was as good 
as solved. But the farmers knew they 
would be up against difficult obstacles: 
(1) shortages of manpower, machinery, 
fertilizer; (2) the always variable factor 
of weather. They were game, however, and 
said that they would try hard to boost 
production, although they could promise 
nothing. They figured they would be doing 
well to grow as much as they did during 
the normal years of 1935-39, let alone in- 
crease the record-breaking crops of 1942. 


Warnings: As long ago as February, 
Washington was told in reports from 
2,354 county agricultural agents (whose 
job it was to shake the Federal farm pro- 
gram down to the level of Farmer Jones) 
that production would drop at least 10 
per cent; some estimates went as much as 
31 per cent. 


But apparently not much attention was 
paid to these grass roots warnings. In fact, 
two months later when Chester C. Davis 
was appointed by President Roosevelt as 
war food administrator to displace Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
(who had seen trouble coming and was 
demanding more farm machinery, a clari- 
fication of the muddled draft situation in 
connection with farm help, and a sensible 
solution to the whole farm problem) 
Davis in a maiden announcement said 
that he was quite optimistic on food pro- 
duction. ’ 

But last week it was a dark and gloomy 
picture that government officials had to 
draw for the public. Faced with the cold 
figures released by the Department of 
Agriculture which were based on the June 
1 crop report, they had to admit that a 
food shortage of extremely grave pro- 
portions would confront the nation next 
winter. 

Food Czar Davis tried to minimize it; 
tried to take the sting out of it. But the 
Department of Agriculture said that for 
all practical purposes the 1943 farm pro- 
gram written down so carefully six months 
ago was but a scrap of paper of no fur- 
ther use. 


The Facts: The stark figures showed 


the poorest crop outlook in three years 
and a sharp decline from 1942’s bumper 
crops. Here was the story: 

Wheat: 26 per cent less than 1942; feed 


grains (excluding corn, plantings of which 
are not complete): 15 per cent less; fruits: 
25 per cent less; early vegetables: 13 per 
cent less; cheese: 21 per cent less; evap- 
orated milk: 30 per cent less. 

Slaughter of cattle, calves, and sheep in 
the first quarter this year was 10.2 per 
cent less than in the like period last year, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economic 
said. Although hog slaughter in the first 
quarter was 16 per cent above 1942, lard 
production dropped 2.6 per cent because, 
among other reasons, more fat was being 
left on dressed meat by butchers chiseling 
on price ceilings. 

There were only a few bright spots in 
the BAE report, and these were not par- 
ticularly lustrous. Milk production in the 
first quarter was up 1 per cent over the 
similar period of 1942, but because of war 
needs the BAE said that 10 per cent les- 
dairy products containing butterfat would 
be available for civilians during 1943 than 
last year. Egg production in the firs! 
quarter increased 16 per cent, 13 per cent 
more chicks were hatched in the first four 
months (which means more chickens this 
summer and fall), and 3 per cent more 
butter was made. But the BAE wa- 
careful to point out that a shortage ot! 
eggs will develop late this year when they 
are used as substitutes for meats. Th: 
agency was hopeful that there would be 
enough butter and cheese to feed civilian- 
at current rates, but it forecast an increas- 
ing meat shortage because of a 15 per 
cent decline in feed grains. It wound up 
its report by pointing out that retail food 
prices increased 15.9 per cent between 
March 1942 and March 1943. 


q To all this, Food Administrator Davis 
had one main, immediate suggestion: “Ev- 
eryone should conserve every scrap of food 
and waste nothing.” He blamed the low- 
ered crop outlook on weather—the heavy 
rains and floods over one-fourth of the 
nation’s most productive farmland and 
drought in the plains. Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, food-distribution director, said: “The 
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““Unforescen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Bronze doors of the Bowery Savings Bank, East 42nd St., New York 


NOT ENOUGH 


(THESE MASSIVE doors are not protection enough. 
i Nor are the great vaults behind them. 

For the strength of tempered metal sometimes 
‘cannot cope with the weakness of tempted men. 

That is why bankers insist on more than physi- 
cal protection for the funds intrusted to them 
...insist on jimancial protection against any 
possible loss contingency. 

And they find this protection in blanket bond 


coverage issued by bonding companies such as 
The Maryland—a company of long experience 
in the field of financial insurance. 

Today, bankers are particularly interested in a 
new feature of the banker’s blanket bond under 
which the cost is determined by the bank’s indi- 
vidual \oss record. 

Ask your agent or broker for full particulars. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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plain fact is that we as civilians cannot 
have as much food as we have had or 
might want.” 


{ In a belated effort to help farm produc- 
tion, the War Production Board last week 
announced that it would release 300,000 
tons of steel and other needed materials 
so almost twice as much farm machinery 
can be made in the third quarter of the 
year as was made in the second quarter. 
But the WPB’s action came a full eleven 
weeks after the President announced pub- 
licly that the WPB had made a mistake in 
its original order in October 1942, cutting 
farm machinery output to 20 per cent of 
the amount made in 1941. 

Delay stemmed from the tough behind- 
the-scenes struggle before the needed steel 
was released. J. A. Krug, chairman of the 
steel-requirements committee in the WPB, 
thought the amount of steel asked for 
farm machinery was too much, compared 
with available supply and the amount 
needed for munitions. Mainly, he held the 
opinion that the big farm-equipment mak- 
ers who have been making war goods could 
not resume farm-machinery manufacture 
without interfering with war production. 
When he discovered that they could, he 
gave the green light and telegrams poured 
out of the WPB to farm-equipment makers 
authorizing them to place steel orders 
under the new allotment. 


Significance-——~— 


The reasons that less food will be raised 
in 1943 than last year are several. In the 
first place, 1942 saw bigger farm produc- 
tion than ever before, principally because 
of unusually good weather conditions and 
more plentiful manpower. This year, lack- 
ing labor and machinery, farmers simply 
could not plant as many acres as they 
thought they could—and wanted to—six 
months ago when crop goals were being set 
up. 

But a far deeper reason for the lowered 
food production is the decade of the New 
Deal’s economy of agricultural scarcity: 
A total of 47,000,000 acres had been taken 
out of production between the 1932 and 
1939 harvests, and only 9,000,000 acres 
of these were put back into production by 
1942. It would have been virtually im- 
possible for the Administration’s farm 
program to be reversed as fast as the 
shortages developed, even if the danger 
signals of these impending shortages had 
been recognized at the start of the war. 

Compounding this situation was the 
additional hazard which grew out of piece- 
meal attempts to apply remedies. The 
American farmer found himself bound 
_ down by restrictions and even plain con- 
fusion through the fact that ten govern- 
ment agencies have a voice in regulating 
his needs, to wit: Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Price Administration, War 
Production Board, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, Board of Economic Warfare, Army, 
Navy, War Manpower Commission, and 
the War Food Administration. 


Herbert Hoover, former wartime food 
administrator and ex-President, before the 
crop report was issued (NEWSWEEK, June 
14) suggested one main remedy: consoli- 
date complete responsibility for the food 
program into one office under one head 
with complete power to make decisions 
and make them stick. It was significant 
that farm and food spokesmen quickly 
endorsed the Hoover proposal and a con- 
sensus of their observations was this: 
“You can by executive order and by leg- 
islation destroy food and the means for 
producing it, but vegetables, grain, and 
livestock cannot be raised by directives or 
stopgap moves. A carefully planned, long- 
range and realistic approach, taking into 
consideration the fundamental needs of 
the farmers—the tools, the manpower— 
and the complete abandonment of restric- 
tive measures is what is needed.” 


Glass Kitchen 


Working on the theory that industry 
should get out of the talk stage on post- 
war planning, bring its ideas off the draw- 
ing boards and make them available to all, 
the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. last 
week pointed proudly to what it called 
“the kitchen of tomorrow.” Built purely 
for demonstration purposes, the kitchen is 
97 per cent glass—everything from the 
refrigerator to the stove and wall panels. 
However, it will not be manufactured until 
after the war. Already two big household- 
equipment makers—General Electric Co. 
and General Motors Corp.—have made 
tentative arrangements with L-O-F to 
manufacture units when peace comes. 


Strike Curbs 


As Lewis Wins Coal Skirmish, 
Labor Loses a Bigger Battle 


In the long and bitter coal dispute, 
John L. Lewis had scored his first major 
victory where he wanted it—across the 
negotiating table. But the deep public 
anger over his strike tactics which had 
spread to other vital war plants boiled 
over in Congress. What labor, generally 
sympathetic to Lewis’s fight on the Little 
Steel formula but fearful of his methods, 
dreaded most had come to pass. 

From a joint conference and through the 
House (with a near 2-to-1 majority bless- 
ing), the Connally-Smith-Harness _ bill 
swiftly moved to the Senate. There, fol- 
lowing a flurry of unorganized filibustering 
which carried the session into the night, 
the bill came out winner by a 55-to-22 vote. 


The Bill: Highlights of the War La- 
bor Disputes Act that now goes to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s desk include: 


4] The executive power to seize struck or 
strike-threatened plants is clearly and 
broadly defined to cover any plant, mine, 
or transportation system even remotely 
concerned with the war effort. The plant 
could stay in government hands no longer 
than 60 days after production had been 
restored to levels preceding the strike ac- 
tion. The whole act becomes inoperative 
six months after hostilities have ceased. 


4 When a plant is taken over wages and 





Glass stove, glass walls, glass everything in this postwar kitchen 
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working conditions remain frozen until the 
government moves out, with the reserva- 
tion that the National War Labor Board 
may be petitioned for changes deemed 
advisable. 


J Once the government has taken over, 
anyone—labor leader, ordinary worker, or 
plant official—promoting or encouraging a 
work stoppage becomes liable to a $5,000 
fine and a year in jail. But the freedom 
not to work is specifically allowed. 


q Statutory power to move into labor dis- 
putes of its own accord is given to the 
WLB. The board also gets power to issue 
subpoenas. 


q Procedure for giving notice of threatened 
strikes is clearly defined. Thirty days be- 
fore strike action is taken labor must 
notify the Secretary of Labor, the WLB, 
and the National Labor Relations Board 
of the impending dispute. On the 30th day, 
if the government has not already moved 
in, the NLRB then must take a strike vote 
by secret ballot. Anyone who fails to fol- 
low this procedure is liable to civil suit. 


4 The act makes illegal any political con- 
tributions by unions in a national election 
under the same terms already applying to 
banks and corporations. The penalty for 
violation: a $5,000 fine for the organization, 
a $1,000 fine and a year in jail for the offi- 
cer of the organization actually passing 
the money. 


q The WLB, among other things, is re- 
quired to keep its decisions within the 
frame of the National Labor Relations 
Act. An NLRA clause forbids employers 
to “encourage or discourage membership 
in any organization.” The act also says 
that this prohibition shall not apply to 
“agreements” between employer and union. 
But some lawyers hold “agreement” im- 
plies voluntary means and therefore the 
WLB cannot order employers to sign 
closed-shop or maintenance-of-member- 





Hare Raising: Rabbits have 
gone to war as meat and fur. Southern 
California is raising nearly 3,000,000 
this year like these New Zealand 
whites. Pelts, drying below, end up 
as lining for warm flying suits. 
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ship contracts. This is the base fact in oft- 
made charges of unconstitutionality hurled 
at WLB decisions. 


Lewis Moves: Using hoary. but ef- 
fective strategy, Lewis went about getting 
more money for his 530,000 United Mine 
Workers. The divide and conquer tactics 
used in prior years were showing signs of 
working once more. 

He and his lieutenants had already 
sweated out of the Illinois Coal Operators 
Association an oral agreement on a $1.50 
travel-time increase for 25,000 miners. 
With this sizable splinter, Big John then 
pried loose from Charles O’Neill, one- 
time miner and UMW district official, and 
his Central Pennsylvania’s Producers’ As- 
sociation a $1.30-a-day concession for an 
additional 65,000 miners. 

O'Neill, forceful and blunt as Lewis 
himself, admitted he was fearful of retro- 
active payments piling up day by day. 
So he withdrew from the solid bloc of 
Appalachian coal operators and resigned as 
negotiating committee chairman. 


Ickes Moves: Earlier in the week 
collective bargaining between miners and 
operators came virtually to a standstill. 
But the coal situation had no time to 
quiet down. Solid Fuels Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes gave the ant’s nest a ter- 
rific poke: He levied fines* of $1 to $2 ($3 
in some cases for the first day) for four 





*Under terms of the bituminous contracts, 
mine operators under certain circumstances are 
obliged to fine unauthorized strikers or them- 
selves suffer double penalties. 
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working days on which the mines were 


struck. The Ickes assumption that the soft- _ 


coal miners’ contract was in effect during 
the June 1-5 walkout was disputed by 
Lewis, who called the nearly $3,000,000 
forfeit “illegal.” 

Whether or not the government as mine 
operator was legally bound, or within its 
rights, to impose fines, the public reaction. 
and that among mine management groups, 
indicated that it was a poor time to an- 
tagonize the workers. Some few miners 
struck against the levy. Others threatened 
to do so. The upshot was that Ickes backed 
water when his legal experts told him he 
had aroused a practically insoluble con- 
troversy. He then directed that fines be 
collected at each mine on the basis of in- 
dividual negotiation between miners and 
owners. And the refund was under way. 


Significance 


Passage of the War Labor Disputes Act 
came of course as a bitter blow to organ- 
ized labor whose fight against it had gone 
even to the extreme of CIO letterheads to 
Congress which bore the legend: “We're 
keeping score for °44.”. _- 

Powerful but indirect administrative 
support had been drawn upon during the 
unsuccessful pressure against the bill. On 
May 15, the heads of a host of govern- 
ment agencies—the WPB, WLB, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, and various procurement 
bodies—went on record against the legisla- 
tion. 

But the continuing brawl with Lewis. 
while the war program suffered, altered 
many viewpoints. The central fact last 

. week was that Lewis had made it so hot 
for the Administration and its White House 
_ regulation of labor that some unusually 
well-informed Washington observers were 
inclined to expect Presidential approval of 
the bill. This would be an about-face with 
a vengeance, for the President has con- 
sistently opposed Congressional moves 
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WIRE ROPE FIGHTS AT SEA. 





TRAPPING U-BOATS 


When a Nazi U-boat sneaked into Scapa 
Flow and blasted Britain’s big carrier 
Royal Oak to the bottom, the loss under- 
lined the fact that to block U-boats out of a 
harbor, you’ve got to lock it up tight— 
not just with mines but with elaborate 
nets made of strand. Keeping harbors 
closed to undersea marauders is one of 
Bethlehem’s war-time jobs. For this pur- 
pose, our wire-rope mill has been turning 
out harbor-defense strand—a high-strength 
strand of special construction, and with the 


famous bethanized electrolytic zinc coating. 


TOSSING FIGHTERS INTO ACTION 


An aircraft carrier, as everybody knows, 
houses its fighter planes and bombers on 
the hangar deck, which is directly beneath 
the flight deck. When an attack alarm 
comes in, those planes must get from 
hangar deck to flight deck and into the air 
in almost less time than it takes to tell 
about it. Special Bethlehem wire rope is 
used in the high-speed plane lifts of some 


of America’s biggest carriers. 


TOWING DAMAGED FREIGHTERS 


Every cargo vessel in a convoy is now 
equipped with two husky towing haw- 
sers, installed in such a way that they can 











be rushed into action at a moment's no- 
tice. If a vessel is struck and crippled by 
a torpedo, one of the emergency towing 
hawsers is attached to a sister ship and . 
the damaged vessel is brought safely into 
port. Bethlehem has had a lot of peace- 
time experience in building strong, corro- 
sion-resistant towing hawsers. United Na- 
tions’ convoys are benefiting from that 
experience now. 
* * * 

In hundreds of jobs on sea and on land— 
ships’ rigging, aircraft-control cord, mine- 
sweeping cable, mine-anchor cable, and 
naval dredge rope, to name a few—Beth- 
lehem Wire Rope is helping to win the 
war. There are also pressing needs for 
Bethlehem Wire Rope on the home front 
—in war factories, mines, timber lands, 
construction jobs, and oil fields. Wire rope 
is the sinew of combat, of production, of 
construction and maintenance. We of Beth- 
lehem are doing our best to meet all de- 


mands as promptly as is humanly possible. 






























The propeller that 
sets its own pitch! 


Everybody knows that flight condi- 
tions vary. In order to meet these 
conditions efficiently, an air— 
plane propeller pitch must change 
from time to time. With the new 
variable pitch propellers, change 
is automatic—the pilot doesn’t 
even have to think about it! One 
important step in turning out these 
"self—pitching" propellers is the 
surface finish. It must be smooth 
and accurate to reduce skin fric— 
tion to a minimum. And that is 
done with the help of coated abra- 
sives such as made by Carborundum! 
















/ Flexible shaft polishing machines 
f' equipped with abrasive discs re- 
move the flash from rough blade 
forgings. Later, after the blade 
‘jnas been caustic etched to reveal 
fijany cracks, its contour is fin- 
fj ished to extreme accuracy 
miwith portable sanders. And 

), finally it is hand sanded 
{to remove any minute sur— 
)\face imperfections, 
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Because abrasive products are 
"Weapons for Production", their 
conservation is vital in wartime. 
Use them wisely, and they’11 serve 
you better. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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toward regulatory labor legislation. Even 
the automatic termination six months after 
the war was no solace to labor. Once on 
the books, it believes, such legislation may 
never be entirely removed. 

As for the ‘bill itself, even proponents 
would admit it had bugs in it. Others 
thought it too extreme and a reflection of 
a “get-Lewis-at-any-cost” strategy. And 
there were criticisms that no-strike penal- 
ties were confined only to government- 
seized plants, although the bill made cer- 
tain that any struck war plant quickly 
could become a government plant. Like- 
wise there was criticism of the implied 
government approval of war _ strikes 
through establishing the machinery for a 
strike vote. In the main, however (labor 
excepted) , there generally was satisfaction 
and relief at the prospect of a statutory 
national war labor policy rather than one 
of executive order expediency. 


Packers vs. Subsidy 


Meat packers tried to head off compul- 
sory rationing by a widely publicized 
“Share the Meat” campaign. When ration- 
ing came in March they complained that 
the OPA had not given the experiment a 
fair trial. Then in April, the industry to- 
gether with livestock men formed a meat 
council of 101 associations to consider price 
and supply conditions grown steadily 
worse. The outcome of their recommenda- 
tions was creation in May of a twelve-man 
War Meat Board composed of representa- 
tives of the armed forces, the War Food 
Administration, and the OPA, with meat 
packers serving as consultants. 

Moving fast, the War Meat Board after 
its initial series of meetings last week, 
made its first recommendation, which was 
promptly accepted by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. The order: All Federally in- 
spected slaughterers must further reduce 
civilian meat; set aside 45 per cent of their 
weekly kill of steer and heifer beef for gov- 
ernment procurement agencies which have 
had trouble getting beef in recent weeks. 

But before the new meat board could 
start work, the OPA ignored demands of 
the meat industry to “give the board a 
chance,” and ordered meat prices rolled 
back 10 per cent on June 21. Trading 
losses are to be met by government sub- 
sidy to the industry. . 

However, the industry which is opposed 
to subsidies did not take this slap lying 
down. The American Meat Institute, rep- 
resenting 450 packers, took full-page space 
in the nation’s press and asked that sub- 
sidizing be postponed until the War Meat 
Board had a chance to function. Pointing 
out that the board’s job was to manage the 
wartime meat supply from day to day so 
as to keep demand and supply in balance, 
the institute asserted that the subsidy 
would hamper this work. 

What is needed, the institute said, is 
(1) better controls over shipments of live- 
stock to markets and (2) improved alloca- 
tion of available supplies. These steps 
would rationalize rationing, one spokes- 
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man said. But he was gloomy about avoid- 
ing subsidies: “The professors have made 
up their minds and nothing can stop them 
unless Congress upsets the funds.” 


Oregon Tax Balm 


New Community Property Law 
Beckons Wealthy Into State 


Oregon last week became the tenth 
state to have a.community. property law, 
and so beckoned to war-rich West Coasters 
not averse to saving a handsome income- 
tax dollar with full legal punctilio. 

Community property laws make hus- 
band and wife share equally. For instance, 
half the husband’s income belongs to his 
wife. The two can file separate income-tax 
returns, each figuring on his or her half 
regardless of who actually earned the 
money, and so pay taxes within a lower 
surtax bracket. 

In Louisiana, Texas, California, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Washington, and 
Idaho community property is compulsory 
and has the drawback of garbling the situ- 
ation in division of property after divorce 
or death. But the Oklahoma law, on which 
Oregon’s version is modeled, makes the 
system optional. 

Because of community property tax re- 
porting, Treasury officials say, the govern- 
ment last year lost between $90,000,000 
and $100,000,000 and will lose more this 
year. Proponents of the Oregon legislation, 
by putting their citizens on a par with those 
of neighboring states, claim they will save 
them $10,000,000 in 19438—or nick Uncle 
Sam by that much, depending on how you 
look at it. Here is how savings to indi- 
viduals on Federal income-tax payments 


stack up under state community property 
laws: 


Savings Income 
$ 54 by halving income of $ 5,000 
364 ” ” ” ” 10,000 
1740 ” " ”  ” — 20,000* 
6192 ” 7 ”»  ” — 50,000 
12576 ” 3 ”» —” 100,000 
22408 ” 4 ”» —” 250,000 
24944 ” ”» —” 500,000 
Significance ’ 





A solid tier of Southwestern and Western 
States now offer balm for surtaxes, as well 
as inheritance taxes. (With present high 
taxes the savings possible under community 
property laws are vastly more important 
than in previous years.) The powerful Texas 
delegation that has headed the successful 
battle in Congress to shelve a joint-return 
system advocated by the Treasury can 
now probably count on Oregon’s two upper 
and four lower house votes. 

The Oregon law is understandable since 
the state was an enclave within the com- 
munity property belt, and those who could 








“The biggest percentage difference occurs at 
the $20,000 level. 
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Many of his most important aides have gone to war, yet 
production demands are heavier than ever. He must visit 
branch plants scattered over the entire South ... be able to 
return quickly to his headquarters. Here again, air trans- 
portation is called upon to serve the cause of production 
and Victory. 

DELTA, flying the trans-southern route, is privileged to 
serve many programs for peak effort. Southern executives 
are just a “brief-case” journey from distant cities ... can go 
and return the same day. 
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FIGURES 


ARE WEAPONS, 
TOO! 


Today the Allied Nations” 
batteries of MARCHANT 
Calculators are the artillery . 
of figure production... 
always firing the needed 
answers with greatest ac- 
curacy, speed and silence. 


SPEED- 
ACCURACY - 
and EASE OF 
OPERATION 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
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What We Can Expect From the Use of Subsidies 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Wren opinions differ as widely as 
in the case at present between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Congress on the 
question of subsidies, someone has to 
be wrong—not wrong just as to empha- 
sis and matters of detail, but funda- 
mentally and basically wrong. For here 
is the way the two sides are now lined 
up: The President, through his eco- 
nomic czars, is maintaining that unless 
subsidies are used on a wide front, vir- 
tually our entire price-control and food- 
rationing program will collapse; Con- 
gress is taking the position that such 
use of subsidies, instead of preventing 
such a debacle, will make the situation 
worse and actually will lead to a col- 
lapse that otherwise can be prevented. 

Which side is right? ' 

In seeking an answer to this question 
the first point that needs to be noted 
is that the experience of Great Britain, 
which constantly is cited by those in 
favor of subsidies, provides no evidence 
one way or the other as to whether a 
system of subsidies would be successful 
in the United States. Conditions in the 
two countries are so vastly different in 
connection with this problem that what 
has happened in England cannot be 
taken at all as a guide to what will hap- 
pen here. 

In England, the major use of subsi- 
dies is for the importation of food sup- 
plies from abroad. The government, 
through the Ministry of Food, pays 
whatever is necessary in foreign mar- 
kets to get the products, then sells 
them to the British public at the sta- 
bilized price, absorbing the difference as 
a loss. The subsidy, thus, or the differ- 
ence between the buying and selling 
price, is not paid out in England, but to 
foreign producers. In consequence, the 
subsidy does not increase the inflation- 
ary pressure in England, and neither 
does it tend to increase the cost of pro- 
duction. 


Let us now turn to the question of 
what we can expect if we introduce an 
extensive system of subsidies here. 
Seven points are worthy of mention. 


1—Subsidies will increase, rather 
than decrease or hold in check, the cost 
of production. This necessarily is the 
case since the subsidies would be paid 
to domestic producers or processors. 
These groups, therefore, would be able 
to bid higher for labor and raw mate- 
rials, thus driving up costs in these 
fields. 


2—Subsidies will increase the volume 


of buying power in the hands of the 


public. The increase of such buying 
power will be equal to the amount of 
the subsidies. Its effect, however, will 
be several times this amount as the 
funds move from one group in the com- 
munity to another in payment for 
goods and services. 


8—Subsidies will not solve the prob- 
lem of shortages where, as in the case 
of agriculture, the principal difficulty is 
inadequate manpower and machinery. 
That is too obvious to need further 
comment or explanation. 


4—Subsidies will not in themselves 
assure that prices charged consumers 
will be lowered or that “black markets” 
will be elominated. Making subsidy pay- 
ments to the meat packers, for example, 
does not mean that the butcher down 
the street will have to lower his prices. 
Whether he does will continue to de- 
pend upon the demand and supply and 
all the other factors that are causing 
trouble at present. And if there is a 
shortage of meat there clearly will still 
be just as much incentive for “black 
markets” as there is today. England 
largely escapes this problem because 
the Ministry of Food handles the dis- 
tribution. That is feasible in the case of 
imports, or perhaps in a country in 
which there are only relatively few 
producers. It is not feasible in this coun- 
try. 

5—Subsidies will add enormously to 
the budget of the government. Those 
who are urging subsidies talk in terms 
of a few hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Actually, a general subsidy program in 
this country, it is safe to say, would cost 
not less than $5,000,000.000 a year. 

6—Subsidies will make it more diffi- 
cult to hold wages stable. The only ef- 
fective argument we have had against 
raising wages is that such increases add 
to the cost of living and thus lead to 
further demands for higher wages. If 
wages can be increased without lifting 
the cost of living—the increase being 
made up by subsidies—this argument 
goes out the window. That probably is 
the reason labor spokesmen are such 
ardent supporters of subsidies. 

7—Subsidies will materially increase 
our government bureaucracy. That is 
also too obvious to need comment. 


To go back, then, to the question 
of which side is right in this contro- 
versy. Obviously, Congress is right, and 
deserves the support of the public in its 
fight against the introduction of a gen- 
eral system of subsidies in this country. 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
often took profitable residence in adjacent 
California or Washington, while drawing 
their income from Oregon. And proponents 
argue that women’s property rights are 
recognized by the law. Many, however, 
hold with the standpoint that this is no 
time to be pressing local interests and con- 
tend the Oregon law clinches the need for 
a blanket system to iron out the inequali- 
ties the state laws create in payment of 
Federal income taxes. 


Billions For... 


WPB Discloses the Amazing 
Story of Production for Victory 


It was a supremely confident report. In 
fact it was so much so that the admissions 
of shortcomings seemed irrelevant in con- 
trast with the tremendous production job 
accomplished. 

In short, the 29-page brief of a secret, 
detailed war-production report to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from War Production 
Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson, last 
week told a story of victory. The highlights: 


§ Measured in dollar value, the United 
States is turning out nearly as much ma- 
terial for war as it ever produced for its 
peacetime needs—with enough industrial 
power left over to keep civilian standards 
of living at a higher level than had been 
expected. The development and _ produc- 
tion cost was $59,000,000,000 in 1942; the 
bill for 1943 will soar 80 per cent more, 
totaling $106,000,000,000. 


q Last year was largely spent in pumping 
materials and machines into the building 
production line. This year that phase will 
be virtually completed, and the job then 
will resolve itself to keeping it full while 
record war output rolls off the other end 
of the line. - 


{But it also told a story of privation 
coming. This year will bring home to the 
American public more than ever the im- 
pact on our civilian economy. In the last 
quarter of 1943, civilian supply may be as 
much as 20 per cent below the level of the 
same period of last year. 


{Plans for developing the war program 
in 1942 originally called for the expendi- 
ture of $17,000,000,000 more than was 
actually used. Production fell short of 
schedule for several reasons; some ob- 
Jectives were too high, the services com- 
peted for resources by boosting schedules 
and control of resources was too lax. Late 
In the year steps to remedy these were 
taken by the introduction of a Controlled 
Materials Plan and a centralized WPB 
review of schedules. 


{During 1942 munitions (weapons and 
all other military equipment) formed 55 
per cent of the total war program. Pub- 
licly financed construction was an impres- 
tive 24 per cent, reaching a peak in mid- 
year and sharply falling off as our war 
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ODAY it’s wise to build 

or make any necessary 
repairs with long-lasting materials. 
That’s why so many builders and 
home owners are looking ahead by 
specifying K&M “Century” Asbes- 
tos-Cement Roofing Shingles and 
Siding. 


by their unique and colorful beauty. 
It is this quality of distinctiveness . 
that has made “Century” Roofing 
and Siding such a popular favorite 
with home owners for years. 





Asbestos roofing and sidings 
are not restricted NOW by 
Conservation Order L-41 


*For reasons of utmost impor- 
tance to our country's war ef- 
fort, the War Production Board 
has revised Order L-41 to per- 
mit the use of asbestos roofing 
and siding wherever mainte- 
nance and repair are required, 
without value or quantity 
limitations. 


K&M “Century” Shingles and 
Siding are truly life-time products 
... resistant to fire, weather, rot and 
termites. You'll find them giving this 
kind of maintenance-free service— 
in war housing projects, on homes, 
farms, industrial plants and com- 
mercial buildings—all over the coun- 
try. You'll recognize them readily 


*A full explanation of the rea- 


* * * sons will be mailed on request. 


Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


—* 






































ement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulation for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials, asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos marine insulations; asbest tical terial; asb packings; 








asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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plants approached completion. Non-mu- 
nitions (military pay, subsistence, and 
travel; civilian pay; agricultural exports 
and miscellaneous expenditures) accounted 
in part for the other 21 per cent. Most of 
the raw materials, manpower, and equip- 
ment that went into these plants will start 
paying off this year and in 1944, Nearly 
one-third of the construction program is 
represented by 55 giant plants costing 
$50,000,000 each. 


{| The ambitious airplane program of 1942 
fell short of its objectives by more than 
12,000 planes. Of the total 47,694 airplanes 
built, two out of every five bomber and 
fighter planes went to the other United 
Nations; one out of every ten combat 
planes and one out of every six trainers 
completed our air contribution to our Al- 
lies. The output of Navy, Army, and mer- 
chant vessels showed the sharpest con- 
struction rise in history (NEWSWEEK, 
May 31). 


4 The military machine dipped heavily 
into strategic materials last year. Over 
two-thirds of steel consumption was ac- 
counted for by the military machine and 
export to our Allies. Direct military con- 
sumption of aluminum was 1,177,000,000 
pounds, almost 80 per cent of it for air- 
craft. Aluminum export climbed sharply, 
and the same story could be told for other 
materials. 


{ Substantially greater quantities of al- 
most all critical materials used in 1942 will 
be needed for 1943 military production. 
Steel needs are up 31 per cent, aluminum 
mainly for airplane manufacture and ni- 
trogen, phenol and toluene for explosive 
production are up 100 per cent. Magne- 
sium is up more than 200 per cent. Ethyl 
alcohol, vitally needed in the synthetic- 
rubber program, will have a 450 per cent 
increase in use. Exports of critical mate- 
rials are also slated to advance. 


4 On the day the report was released, 
press accounts related a renewed WPB 
drive to gain an extra 1,000,000 tons of 
war steel for the third quarter. In addition 
to a general tightening up and increased 
pressure on the mills, the drive was said 
to involve a readjustment of expansion 
programs designed to increase capacity by 
4,000,000 tons annually. Those expanding 
plants closest to completion would be fin- 
ished first at the expense of the rest of the 
program. Also, furnaces converted to high 


quality steel production would be recon- ' 


verted, picking up about 150,000 additional 
tons but of lower quality steel. 


Camouflage 


From Maine to California, these days, 
women are perching on the edges of bath- 
tubs and chairs and, with much contortions, 
daubing on their own hosiery. It’s not a 
new art, but with nylons unobtainable ex- 
cept in black markets,* the novelty of 





“In some night clubs, hat-check girls peddle 
them for $4 to $5 a pair. 


1941 has now become a national wartime 
vogue. 

But the girls have not yet got the leg- 
make-up down to the fine technique of 
face make-up. They cannot yet casually 
daub on a new pair in a cocktail lounge or 
on a bus. And ten minutes on any street 
corner will demonstrate to the most casual 
observer that some of the leg art is hor- 
rid—with all the streaks and unevenness 
of the amateur. The girls know this, too, 
and with feminine logic rush to such salons 
as the “Golden Calf” in Lord & Taylor’s on 
Fifth Avenue in New York. There a pair 
of legs is painted for $1 in fifteen minutes. 
(Note illustration showing that the op- 
erator prefers real hose to the liquid kind.) 

This week Helena Rubinstein, the cos- 
metician, will open a class for. girls wishing 
to take instruction in the art. 


Week in Business 


Bonp Drive: The Third War Loan com- 
paign will begin Sept. 9, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau announced, but he 
offered no details as to how much will be 
borrowed or when the drive would end. 
He said only that individuals would be 
expected to buy twice as much in govern- 
ment securities during the next six months 
as in the first half of the year. Meanwhile, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Guy T. 
Helvering announced that Victory tax col- 


lections from Jan. 1 to June 5 totaled 
$682,382,823 which is $147,782,523 more 
than the Treasury estimated it would re- 
ceive by June 30. Secretary Morgenthau 
revealed that 3.99 per cent of the types 
of bonds that have been sold to the gen- 
eral public since they went on sale May 1, 
1941, have been cashed. Sales to May 31 
this year totaled $17,570,790,000; redemp- 
tions, $700,585,000. 


Furniture Mart: Because the annual 
gathering of dealers and manufacturers is 
deemed essential to distribution of the 
furniture industry’s products, the Chicago 
Furniture Market was told by the War 
Production Board that it could hold its 
summer meeting as scheduled June 21-30. 
Earlier, the industry was fearful that the 
Office of Defense Transportation would 
ban the gathering. 


Sentencep: The Anaconda Wire & Ca- 
ble Co. was fined $10,000 and five em- 
ployes were fined a total of $21,100 and 
given suspended sentences of four and a 
half years in prison for conspiring to de- 
liver faulty communications cable to the 
United States Government. Tests had 
been faked in the company’s plant at 
Marion, Ind., the government charged, and 
the sentences were imposed by Federal 
Judge Thomas W. Slick at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., after the defendants entered ‘pleas of 
no defense. 





Leg painting is now an art and an industry | 

















4. restless days 


call for balanced living —a means of escape. 


pI I I Ee ee 


Perhaps it’s a quiet evening with pleasant 
companions—a brisk hike in the country — 
—an hour of puttering around the yard. Or 
any one of a hundred hobbies. For millions of Americans, these wholesome 
diversions are made richer, more memorable, with a glass of friendly SCHLITZ 


_ 


...brewed with just the 47ss of the hops, none of the bitterness. 


heres 
i. Nb bitterness 


, 











—all of the delicate hop flavor—none of the bitterness. 
That’s why there’s no bitterness in America’s most dis- 
tinguished beer. Once you taste that famous flavor found 
only in Schlitz you’ll never go back to a bitter brew. 












In 12-02. bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too! 
Copyright 1943, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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RADIOMEN OF 
“THE INVISIBLE CREW” 


Radio in flight involves many com- 
plex problems — extreme altitudes, 
vibration, changing temperatures, 
pressures. The “BENDIX” Aircraft. 
Transmitter and Receiver (above) are 


engineered to overcome these diffi- 


culties. Other famous Radiomen. of 
“The Invisible Crew" include the 
“BENDIX” Automatic Compass and 
many new electronic marvels. 


COPYRIGHT 1043, BENDIX AVIATION CORPQRATION 


On his own... 
but never alone! 


his might be your boy, the kid who lives next door, or the lad from 
across the street. 


Seems only yesterday that he was a little shaver ... clutching your 
finger . . . taking his first wobbly flight across the nursery floor. 

Well, today, he’s taking another flight . . . for all of us. He’s a full- 
fledged fighter now on his own up there in the skies . . . Slicing his way 
through storms and fogs and enemy shells. 


Yes, he’s on his own ... but never alone. For riding with him are the 
radiomen of “The Invisible Crew’ of Bendix. 

With these special aircraft radio devices, he picks up distant radio 
stations to guide him on his course. He ‘sees’ what lies ahead, even 
through fog. He talks with comrades in other planes and on the ground. 

On patrol, in battle and on long transport flights, through all kinds 
of weather, he’s constantly informed, guided and counseled by informa- 
tion which comes to him . . . out of the ether. : 

Daily, he uses new electronic developments far too confidential to talk 
about now. But he’ll tell you about them when he comes flying home. 


For through these engineering marvels that guide and protect him, he 
senses the secrets of the future . . . the future that he’s fighting for. 


SEMDIX RADIO DIVISION 
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‘Silver Jubilee for St. Louis ‘Muny’; 
: Operettas Still Pack ’Em in at Park 


On the night of June 15, 1919, it rained 
' and rained and rained in St. Louis. It 
- rained so hard that the River des Peres 
- out in Forest Park overflowed and washed 
» away half the sets and most of the props 
» for the opening night of “Robin Hood,” 
" first production ever given by the 
> St. Louis Municipal Opera. Also 
' lost in the catastrophe were many 
- of the musicians’ instrument 
cases, a set of chimes and trunk 
| valued at $10, and a bass fiddle 
> valued at $35. 
_ Naturally, it still rains in St. 


F Louis. But the “Muny,” as every- 
~ body affectionately calls the city’s 
> favorite institution, has the situa- 


| tion well in hand. The River des 
| Peres has been diverted to an un- 
_ derground channel, dressing tents 
"have been replaced by a vast, 
* complicated—and covered—back- 
stage labyrinth, colonnades have 
been built for the audience in case 
- of sudden downpours, and rain- 
| checks (no good if the show has 
been on longer than 45 minutes) 
go with every ticket. 

This summer, the Muny is cele- 
brating its silver anniversary— 
in honor of which it has compiled 
some pretty amazing facts and 
figures. To begin with, opera is 
what it doesn’t give. Operetta and 





lavish musical comedy is its style, and it 
sticks with it. (“Once we did Aida,” offi- 
cials explain sadly.) 

In 24 years, the total attendance has run 
to 18,788,966—and this includes the 
2,925,700 people who got in free, for at each 
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Off for lunch at St. Louis’ Muny Opera 


performance 1,700 of the 10,100 seats are 
set aside for anybody who gets there first. 
The stage itself is 90 by 115 feet, which is 
more than enough room anywhere, but if 
they want to show Sherman marching 
through Georgia, there are 8,000 square 
feet more which can be added. Further- 
more, there is a huge revolving stage in 
the center, a suspension bridge for lights, 
and an amplification system which will 
even carry a stage whisper anywhere in 
the amphitheater. 

Although there is no curtain, during 
scene changing special lights are thrown 
toward the audience, which never seems to 

mind and is always fascinated by 
the activity of the scurrying fig- 
ures in the dim background. Once, 
when they were giving “Glamor- 
ous Night” last season, a huge 
three-deck ocean liner couldn’t be 
moved off the stage because a 
roller broke. “It’s stuck,” calmly 
announced Richard Berger, the 
production chief, and audience, 
cast, and all gracefully ignored 
the misplaced monstrosity for the 
rest of the performance. 

On Aug. 8, 1942, “Roberta” 
drew the largest single audience 
in the Muny’s history, although 
a seven-performance run of “Ba- 
lalaika” in 1941 chalked up the 
biggest week. This piece of Russian 
whimsy was therefore chosen to 
open this year’s gala season, which 
will highlight past hits. As “Bala- 
laika” closes this week, “Sunny” 
will open, and thereafter will 
come “Rose Marie,” “Sons 
O’Guns,” “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” “The Great Waltz,” “Rosa- 
lie,” “The Desert Song,” “Babes 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 


While some of the chorus relax .. . others go to the costume rooms for new skirts and spangles 








fi How SHIPYARDS 
Y\| feed Workers CIAL 
.-- protect their Health 







f. Thousands of the workers would have to go quite a distance to the 
cafeterias, wait in line. So they bring the food to feeding stations near- 
by. Hot foods, nutritious foods, handed to them in fresh clean Dixie 
Cups. Feeding time reduced from one hour to 20 minutes. 


2. Colds are the cause of much costly 
absenteeism. Dixie Cups, provided 
at drinking water centers, cut down 
the chances of contagion... the 
spreading of colds and other illnesses. 








3. In shipyard cafeterias serving of 
nutritious food is speeded up through 
the use of Dixies. And every worker 
gets a fresh, clean Dixie which is 
destroyed after use. Pick-up after 
meals is reduced to a matter of 





minutes. 
On many fronts, on trains, in the air, in offices, war 
plants and public buildings, in the camps... Dixies 
are helping to protect the health of America’s ware 
riors, workers and civilians. The paper cup has truly, 
pet become a war-time necessity. 
tt 

















Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups, 


Pac-Kups — products of 


the Dixie Cup Company ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 
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in Toyland,” “The Merry Widow,” and, as 
a closer, “Chu Chin Chow” (“Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves”) with Jimmy Savo. 


Choice of the Critics 


A Bumbugle* or a Beethoven? In the 
long run only the public can decide, but 
for the moment the New York Music 
Critics’ Circle is willing to place a small 
bet on 36-year-old Paul Creston and his 
“First Symphony.” Last week the Circle 
voted this work of Creston’s the best sym- 
phonic composition by an American to 
have had its New York premiére in the 
season just past. 

This award carries no prize, just pres- 
tige; but Creston can contemplate that 
last year’s winner, 32-year-old William 
Schuman, has since picked up the first 
Pulitzer Prize for Music ($500) and a 
$1,000 grant from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. This latter award, 
however, the New York-born Creston also 
won himself this year. 

To select its 1943 winner, the Circle 
asked the NBC Symphony under Dr. 
Frank Black to play its five top choices 
on two successive Sundays. Representing 
the cream of American composers, the five 
were Morton Gould’s “Spirituals for String 
Choir and Orchestra,” Aaron Copland’s “A 
Lincoln Portrait,” Roy Harris’s “Fifth 
Symphony,” Schuman’s “Prayer—1943,” 
and Creston’s “First Symphony.” 

Largely self-taught in theory, harmony, 
and composition, Creston is not afraid of 
a tune and is seldom pretentious about 
trying to Say Something with his music. 
The “First Symphony” took about three 
months to write in the fall and winter of 
1940. Now at work on a commission from 
Andre Kostelanetz for a frontier piece, 
Creston hopes soon to get back to his 
“Second Symphony,” which he has al- 
ready begun. 

The father of two sons (4 and 1), Cres- 
ton works at his home in the Jackson 
Heights section of New York and says he 
does not have to lock himself up in a room 
to compose: “I am perfectly normal.” 


RECORD WEEK 


Decca, relatively quiet during the win- 
ter, is now full of new collections built 
around standard singles already in the 
catalogue: 


Hipecarve Souvenir AxsuM. Hilde- 
garde, her piano, and an orchestra under 
Harry Sosnik. Decca. Three 10-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.75. Some of the Mil- 
waukee darling’s very best, including “The 
Last Time I Saw Paris” and “Darling, 
Je Vous Aime Beaucoup.” 


Ernet Waters Souvenir ALBuM. Ethel 
Waters, with orchestral accompaniment. 
Decca. Five 10-inch records in album, 
$2.25. “Miss Otis Regrets,” “Dinah,” and 
a knockout called “I Ain’t Gonna Sin No 

*A word coined by Olin Downes, distin- 
guished critic of The New York Times, to de- 
scribe a musical flash in the pan. 
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More” in the incomparable Waters style 
are m6re than enough to make this album 
a hit. 


Exvurnctonia. Vou. 1. Duke Ellington 
and his orchestra. Brunswick. Four 10- 
mch records in album, $3.50. Rep NicHois 
Cuassics. Vout. 1. Red Nichols and his 
Five Pennies (that ’way back combine 
which included Benny Goodman, Jack 
Teagarden, Jimmy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, 
and Gene Krupa). Brunswick. Four 10- 
inch records in album, $3.50. Decca, now 
the owner of the old Brunswick catalogue, 
is reissuing some of the best of it as the 
Brunswick Collectors’ Series. Jazz land- 
marks, if- you can take a lot of surface 
noise and outdated engineering. 

















FOURTH ESTATE 


Florabel and Her Kids 
In the official records of Utah “Florabel 


Muir is a reporter, not a woman.” This 
unique rating she owes to Dan B. Shields, 
one-time Attorney General, whose ruling in 
1919 enabled her to cover an execution for 
The Salt Lake Tribune despite a state law 
forbidding women to witness such events.* 
Nothing in the career of the “newspaper- 
man in skirts” has since arisen to impeach 
the Attorney General’s judgment; least of 
all her new post as owner and chief execu- 
tive of the City News Service in Los An- 
geles. 

Last week Florabel had impressed this on 
reporters at Police Headquarters, City 
Hall, the District Attorney’s office, and 
other beats of the West Coast metropolis. 





Suspicious that her efforts to sell City: 


News to all Los Angeles’s dailiest were 
designed to eliminate individual beat cov- 
erage, the reporters threatened to quit co- 
operating with “Florabel’s Kids,” who, 
they declared, needed the veterans’ help. 
The beat men also resented Florabel’s pay 
scale, about two-thirds of the top mini- 
mum of $60 established in American News- 
paper Guild contracts. Hearing of this, 
Florabel strode into the pressrooms and 
interrupted poker games with this chal- 
lenge: “Either you be nice to my kids, or 
Yl go out on the beats myself and give 
you poker players a little unaccustomed 
exercise.” 

Last reports indicated an armistice. 
Florabel’s Kids were getting cooperation, 
and the beat men had her assurances that 
expansion of her service would not elimi- 
nate jobs. She declared Chicago and New 
York news-gathering associations (the lat- 
ter now absorbed by the Associated 
Press) had not wiped out individual beat 
coverage by newspapers. Besides, she has 
mustered a staff of only eighteen reporters 








*Utah is the only state which still executes 
by the firing squad. 


_ tOf Los Angeles newspapers, only The Daily 
News and The Hollywood Citizen now sub- 
> get United Press and suburbén dailies are 
chents. 
















DETECTIVE: Submersive activities, eh? 
MELTING ICE: It’s the soda’s fault ... honest! When I melt in ordinary club soda, my 


escaping air bubbles take the sparkle-bubbles for a ride right out of the drink. Then 
my ice water drowns what sparkle and tang is left. 


DETECTIVE: Tell that to the jury. 


















































JUDGE: Umptorn days in the cooler and still 
sparkling? Where’s the evidence? 
D.A.: Taste it. A recapped bottle of Canada 


Dry Water kept in the refrigerator holds its 
life like a brief holds words! 


D.A.: Okay, Coldface—re-enact the crime. 
MELTING ICE: How can I? That’s Canada 
Dry Water. It’s got “PIN-POINT CARBONA- 
TION.”* Too many bubbles. Millions of ’em. 
Drinks stay lively to the bottom, darn it. 


* PIN-POINT CARBONATION—the fa- 
mous Canada Dry method of achiev- 
ing livelier and longer-lasting zest! 
FINER FLAVOR! A special formula 
points up the flavor of any drink. 


SAVE MONEY, conserve 
caps. Buy the big bottle. 


@ Folks, meet Bud. He's American. He's tough. That shiner on his left eye— 
the one calling for about forty points worth of porterhouse—to him is just an 
invitation to get tougher. 


But there’s nothing mean about Bud. A favorite with everybody in his block, 
he fights only when somebody starts pushing him around. He's tough in spirit 
and fiber. That's typically American. A shiner was hung on our national left 
eye late in 1941— and just look what our boys are doing about it now 
because they're tough. Fitted by planning and training they're mastering the 
toughest job in the world! 


Planning and training fitted American railroads for war. They have that 
spirit and fiber, too. That's why they are able to handle the toughest trans- 
portation job in history. They need a lot more equipment, but the fighting 
fronts have first call, so the railroads—being American—buckle down and 
make the best possible use of what they have. 


Planning, however, must go on. And a financial backlog must be accumu- 
lated for carrying out those plans when Victory has been won. That's when 
ROCK ISLAND'S Program of Planned Progress will resume its forward march; 
will meet the increased transportation demands of peacetime tomorrow— 
and provide jobs for thousands of American boys as they step out of uniform. 


As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND'S sole purpose is to 
provide the finest in transportation. - 


ROCK ISLAND LINES == 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
. ROCK 


—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
) Island 


GET TOUGH! BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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and rewrite men to cover a metropolitan 
area with 2,904,596 population. Los An- 
geles’s City News Service was founded 
fifteen years ago by Marvin Willard, a 
former Associated Press telegrapher. He 
sold it to the United Press, bought it back 
a year and a half ago, then sold it again 
to Florabel for a sum she won’t disclose. © 
Buying it wasn’t the first newspaper tradi- 
tion she broke in her swashbuckling 25-year 
career. 


q{ In San Francisco, Florabel, the youngest 
of a Wyoming family of eleven, is remem- 
bered for invading the exclusively male 
precinct of The Chronicle’s copy desk right 
after she was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s School of Journalism. 
On the rim she worked for Denis A. 
(Denny) Morrison, a bulky, somewhat 
legendary copyreader who married her in 
1925. Together they went down the Coast. 

Pasadena, the staid “city of churches 
and rose tournaments” still talks of Flora- 








Miss Muir went to bat for her kids 


bel’s feats as city editor of the once lusty, 
now defunct Morning Sun. Once she called 
up the aging chief of police at 2 a.m. and 
shouted: “Damn you, you let us get 
scooped again, and if you do it just once 
more I'll tear off your badge and suspend- 
ers.” At 1 am. one day, she ordered a 
quaking reporter to “wake up that Milli- 
kan and find out what a cosmic ray is.” A 
tired Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Nobel Prize 
winner, answered his phone and advieed 
the reporter to read a book before asking 
such a question. “That’s just like a scien- 
tist,” Florabel retorted, “he ought to learn 
something about getting out a newspaper.” 

Blonde, about 5 feet 7, Florabel never 
wore make-up while she was on the job. 
Reporters once failed to recognize their 
demure boss when she appeared all dolled 
up at a Pasadena shindig. To the ladies of 
the Parent-Teachers Association charity, 
she could talk in dulcet, cultured tones un- 
recognizable to colleagues who had heard 
her shout across a desk to her news-editor 
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of lurking U-Boats can “hear” the 
radiation of an ordinary radio almost 100 miles away 





Mer at Sea wondered why ali pleasure radios were banned, until the 
Scott Low-Radtation Receiver could be rushed to them 


Tanocent as it seemed, an ordinary radio aboard ship too often 
brought disaster, because its oscillating tube literally rebroadcast a 
signal which submarine listening devices could easily detect. While a 
sailor in his bunk listened to programs from home... a sub commander 
could “listen” too and find the location of the sailor’s ship. 


All this was stopped, luckily, when ordinary radios were 

banned from all ships at sea. Then the Scott Low-Radiation Receiver 

was developed to bring aid and comfort to our seamen... with nary a 

tell-tale sound to prowling submarines. Now round the clock and in 

every ocean, sailors can listen to news broadcasts, music, favorite pro- 

grams from home without fear of danger. 

On tankers, on merchantmen, on American ships of every kind 

333 you'll hear men toast the Scott Marine Model for the enjoyment it 

brings to lonely hours. You'll hear officers praise the’ Scott Communi- 

cations Receiver for its dependability in the reception of instructions 
TRE and vital information ; ; . without detectable 
RECEIVER radiation even on the difficult short waves used. 
© Weregretthat,due to present In all our years of building fine entertainment 


Model pra gg gee Poa se radios, we have earned no tribute which we . AAA A 
individual purchasers, prize more highly than these. 


FINE RADIO 


E.H.SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. RECEIVERS 


4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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husband: “Damn. Denny, fix that up the 
way I say or else.” 

In the late and crazy ’20s, Florabel was 
a star gal reporter for the up and coming 
New York Daily News. The late Harvey 
Duell assigned her to the crew covering the 
Ruth Snyder-Judd Gray murder case, and 
she helped to spend $10,000 in circulation- 
building stunts. She recalls The News’s 
efforts to obtain Ruth Snyder’s body on a 
writ of habeas corpus. Duell hoped it could 
be resuscitated to prove his theory that 
autopsies, not electrocutions, killed con- 
victs. The News didn’t get the body, but 
Florabel drove the photographer who took 
the sensational picture of Ruth being ex- 
ecuted in Sing Sing back to The Daily 
News office. No camera since has gotten 
’ past death-house guards there. 

Now in her 40s, the henna-haired Flora- 
bel still covers Hollywood’s high jinxes and 
scandals for the New York tabloid. Be- 
sides this and running her news service, she 
writes fiction on the side, as does her hus- 
band, efficiently directs their large house- 
hold, and dotes over their two Scotties and 
a wire-haired terrier. 


The Red Riddle 


Since May 183, the debate in Supreme 
Court Justice John F. Carew’s New York 
courtroom had spun ’round.and ’round the 
riddle: What is a Communist? Last week, 
the jury in the $250,000 libel case of Dr. 
Jerome Davis vs. the Curtis Publishing 
Co. and Benjamin Stolberg deliberated 
eleven hours and decided it couldn’t answer. 

Some penetrating minds had given the 
jury a potpourri of guidance and confu- 
sion. The legal question was: Did Stolberg, 
The Saturday Evening Post writer, libel 
Dr. Davis, ex-president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, when (in an article 
published Sept. 2, 1939) he called him 
“the little Red schoolmaster,” “a Com- 
munist and a Stalinist”? To prove he was 
damaged, Dr. Davis called upon Aubrey 
Williams, National Youth Administrator, 
who testified that the Stolberg article lost 
Davis his chance of a $6,000 job with the 
NYA (itself frequently accused of Com- 
munist coloring) . 

The jury (five housewives, a music in- 
structress, a woman clerk, an insurance 
man, a wrapper, a billiard dealer, an as- 
sistant manager, and a salesman) set some 
kind of a record for inquisitiveness. On 
occasion, four members were asking ques- 
tions at one time. Before they agreed to 
disagree (Davis hopes to get a new trial, 
although he is making an extended trip 
to Russia), these were some of the con- 
tradictions the jurors failed to resolve: 

Arthur Garfield Hays, counsel for Dr. 
Davis: “Every Communist I know fol- 
lows the party line on everything.” He 
went on to list fourteen ways in which 
Dr. Davis had opposed it. 

Wesley W. Stout, former editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, said that Dr. 
Davis’s reputation was “that of a Com- 
munist” at the time the article was pub- 
lished. 


Justice Carew defined: A Communist is 
anti-religious and atheistic. 


The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick: 
“Jerome Davis couldn’t be a Communist 
if he tried. He is a passionate devotee of 
liberty.” 

Benjamin Stolberg stated that Earl 
Browder’s book, “Communism in_ the 
United States,” and particularly the sen- 
tence, “the Communist party does not 
make abandonment of religion a condi- 
tion for joining the party,” was “one of 
the things I took into consideration” in 
framing “a total picture of Dr. Davis.” 


Dr. Stephen S. Wise described Davis as 
the “inspiring founder” of the Religious 
and Labor Foundation and when asked 
if he had known him to be sympathetic to 
Communists, replied: “Never, never.” 


The Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, vice 
president of Georgetown University: “I 
don’t see how I can avoid the conclusion, 
without committing intellectual suicide, 
that Dr. Davis accepts the ultimate ob- 
jectives of Communism.” 


Eugene Lyons, editor of The American 
Mercury and former Moscow correspend- 
ent, charged that Davis’s book, “The 
New Russia,” represented “a type of 
Soviet propaganda . . . [A] whitewash of 
the terror.” 

Dr. Sherwood Eddy, author and _lec- 
turer: “[Dr. Davis is] a loyal American 
who has always attacked the evils of 
Communism as I have.” ; 





Americans liked Sir William (shown with Lady 
Beveridge) and his educating ways 
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EDUCATION 
Shay Gir Willian 


Being an obstinate Scotsman, Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge was determined to have a 
new suit for his trip to America. So even 
though the garment was “bombed out” 
twice while still in his tailor’s possession, 
the thrifty author of the British “cra- 
dle-to-the-grave” social-security program 
(Newsweek, Dec. 7, 1942) refused to let 
the ration points it had cost him go to 
waste. Without a second thought, he put 
on the damaged suit and set out a few 
weeks ago for the United States. 

By last week, as he began to wind up 
his busy two months’ visit to return as 
Master of University College at Oxford, the 
64-year-old economist’s disregard for im- 
peccable dress, plus his incisive frankness, 
had made a hit in this country. Dignified 
and scholarly, Beveridge is none the less 
the kind of schoolmaster Americans like: 
the practical economist rather than the 
academician, the administrator instead of 
the delegator of authority. 

Hence he is given to unpredictable ma- 
neuvers. The “Social Insurance and Al- 
lied Services Report,” for example, prompt- 
ly became known as “The Beveridge Re- 
port” for a simple, if unorthodox, reason: 
when the committee working on it failed 
to agree, Sir William submitted the report 
to the government entirely on his own. 
Likewise, after getting himself the reputa- 
tion as a woman hater 
some years back as a re- 
sult of his book, “John 
and Irene: An Anthol- 
ogy of Thoughts on 
Woman,” he married a 
widowed Scottish career 
woman six months ago. 
And at the London 
School of Economics, 
where he served as di- 
rector from 1919 to 
1937, he so stirred up 
the once-drowsy institu- 
tion by expansion and 
reform that startled stu- 
dents all but reacted 
violently. Taking sav- 
age advantage of his 
white hair, sharp fea- 
tures, and exceptionally 
pale face, they dubbed 
him “the white rat.” 

But probably the real 
Beveridge can best be 
seen in his Oxford lodg- 
ings, in one of the old- 
est houses in the town. 
There, sipping tea be- 
fore a blazing fire in his 
second-floor . book-lined 
study of a drizzly after- 
noon, he looks and acts 
like a typical British 
professor. In fine weath- 
er he prefers to garden 
or takes long walks at 
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@ When you look at America’s Victory 
Gardens, score another point for the selling 
power of advertising! For advertising’s unique 
contribution to our war effort is its ability to 
sell big ideas in terms people understand—to 
translate the big need for increasing our 
national food supply into the simple idea of 
spading up the spot by the garage. 

Since the Victory Garden idea was first 
proposed, patriotic-minded advertisers have 
devoted thousands of dollars worth of space 
to its promotion. The return on their money 
can be seen today in back yards, vacant lots 
~and even lawns and public parks—all over 
America. 

But the promotion of Victory Gardens is 


KIMBER) 





HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


only one of the many ways in which adver- 
tising’s highly-specialized techniques are help- 
ing to win the war. 

Advertising in newspapers and magazines 
is selling billions of dollars worth of War 
Bonds and Stamps. It is showing civilians 
how to conserve precious materials, how to 
salvage waste, how actually to raise their 
nutrition standard on rationed food. It is 
performing these and hundreds of other war- 
time tasks — all with the same vigor and 
effectiveness which marked its drive for 
markets in the days of peace. 

At Kimberly-Clark Corporation we are 
proud that much of the greatest advertising 
in America is printed on our papers. 
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HARD TO GET 
Gut Easy to Care far 
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Remove Carbon Reduce Friction 
with RING-FREE Motor Oil 


Here is why hard-to-replace motor parts— pistons, 
rings, valves — work better and last longer when 
lubricated with Macmillan RING-FREE Motor 
Oil. RING-FREE actually removes carbon while 
the motor runs. Thus vital parts stay cleaner. But 
more than that, its superior lubricating qualities 
enable RING-FREE to reduce friction fast — to 
deliver to the drive-shaft more of the horsepower 
ordinarily wasted in overcoming motor friction. 
In 1094 certified road tests, with owner-driven 
cars, 10% increases in gasoline mileage were not 
uncommon after crankcases had been drained and 
refilled with Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil 
(average saving, 1.3 miles per gallon!). That's 
proof of friction reduction. When you reduce 
friction you reduce wear— make motors run bet- 
ter and last longer. 

RING-FREE Motor Oil combines these vital qualities: 

















1. Removes Carbon. 6. Long Cling to Metal. 
2. Reduces Friction Fast. 7. Fast Penetration. 
3. Saves Gasoline. &. Non-Ceorrosive. 


4. Great Film Strength. 9. Less Affected by Dilution. 
S. High Heat Resistance. 10. High Sludge Resistance. 
Try Macmillan RING-FREE at our 
rish. Read the unconditional guarantee. 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
50 W. SOthSt.,Wew York » 624, Michigan Ave.,Chicage 
530 W. Suith St., Les Angeles 


GUARANTEE 
Ring-Free Motor Oil is guaranteed to make your motor 
run smoother, give more miles per gallon of gasoline, 
reduce wear and repair; because it removes carbon, 
cleans the motor and reduces friction fast by thorough ? 
lubrication. Try a fill and if you are not satished f 
that Ring-Free is doing these things, your money will / 
be refunded by your dealer immediately, 
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his country home in Wiltshire. He lectures 
like a professor too. He has a way of talk- 
ing very conversationally, and using good 
and simple phraseology. In spite of this, 
Sir William used to be quite nervous in his 
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manner, turning his lectures into brisk 
walks about the classrooms, or exercises 
for his fingers with pencils. But on this 
trip friends have noticed that he is much 


calmer. 


In America, where he is a guest of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to study the prob- 
lems of maintaining mass employment, 
Beveridge’s positive character as displayed 
in lectures and newspaper interviews has 
gone a long way toward selling both him 
and his ideas to skeptics. Some examples: 


On the Beveridge Plan: “Some people 
have talked as if my plan was wholly or 
mainly a device for enabling the British 
people to celebrate victory by retiring 
from work forever on a social insurance 
income. That is a ludicrous. misconception. 
The plan is concerned with insuring in- 
comes when for any reason people can- 
not work; unless that is done, want does 
not get abolished.” When someone asked 
if he could say what the British Govern- 
ment thought of the plan, he snapped: 
“Why not? This is a free country, isn’t 
it?” Whereupon he predicted that the gov- 
ernment would approve the plan, “in time” 
and with revisions. “I have the feeling that 
about 95 per cent of the people are in favor 


of it.” 


On the “American Beveridge Plan,” the 
report to Congress by the National Re- 
sources Planning Bvoard: “This American 


report shows 


. . . how poverty does come 


and why, even with great national wealth 
and a high standard of living. The United 
States was much later than we in discover- 
ing that wealth does not abolish poverty. 
You are behind us in point of time. Your 
industry began much later than ours, and 


although your industry has surpassed ours. 


you were later in making social discoveries 
in the industrial system.” 

On government: “We in Great Britain 
are far more ready to believe in the pos- 
sibility of good government than you are. 
We are not afraid of government because 
we are a democracy and can control it. 
But you, possibly remembering your ex- 
periences 150 years ago, are suspicious of 
it ... You people are afraid of Washing- 
ton because it is so far away. In Britain 
we are much closer to government.” 


On the postwar world: There are three 
main conditions for security in the world 
after the war: (1) justice, in place of war, 
as the arbiter between nations; (2) rea- 
sonable opportunity of productive work 
for every individual, in place of unemploy- 
ment; (8) certainty of income, to keep 
one above want when, for any reason, one 


cannot work. 


But in the matter of private enterprise, 
Beveridge predicts, Britain “will take a 


middle-of-the-road course . . . Russia will 
go to state planning, and the United States 
will go to the other extreme of private 


management. 












“Achtung! 


Watch that top turret!” 


ner just nudges an automatic power control. 
And if his own wings should get in the way, 
there’s a cut-off control that holds his fire the 
instant they slip past the sights. 


It’s no idle fancy that Luftwaffe officers are 
working overtime to figure out a system for 
beating the Boeing Flying Fortress. The Nazis 
are a resourceful enemy .. . but the scores of 
high-altitude battles over Germany have not 
been in their favor. 


The “Fort’s” top turret—a formidable de- 
fensive weapon, to say the least—is an impor- 
tant reason why. Ideally located to keep div- 
ing fighter planes from getting in close, it’s 
equipped with special sights and two syn- 
chronized 50-calibre machine guns that have 
knocked out more Messerschmitts and Focke- 
Wulfs than German communiques admit. 


To whirl the turret in any direction, the gun- 


* * * * * 


> One of the keystones of the gunner’s success 
is the skill of the men and women who build 
his equipment. 


> Victor workers—with years of experience in 
the closest precision work—are specializing, 
these days, in the kind of firepower our fliers 
need to win. Many of the parts they’re turning 
Out in quantity must be perfect to one-tenth the 
thickness of a human hair. Evidence enough, 
isn’t it, that they’re doing a great war job? 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them 
inspected and cleaned at regular intervals 
by your local Victor dealer or factory branch. 
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e Your ms ree Distrib- 
utor has the knowledge and 
facilities to provide advan- 
tages of supply and service 
available in no other way on 
your needs for mechanical 
rubber and other equipment. 
Utilize his services fully. His 
ya ed of the Republic Dis- 
tributor Emblem is your as- 
surance of his qualifications. 


RUBBER 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION. 
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Head of the Scientists 


When the doctors decided that the small 
girl was too frail to survive, her mother 
abandoned medicine in despair and turned 
to prayer. The child got well. Three such 
incidents in a well-to-do Mansfield, Ohio, 
family had this result in 1897: the devout 
Episcopalians changed their faith to the 
Christian Science Church. 

Last week the once-sickly child, Mrs. 
Daisette D. S. McKenzie, was elected at 











Mrs. Daisette McKenzie 


the age of 80 to be president of the Mother 
Church, First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Boston. Succeeding Mrs. Elisabeth F. Nor- 
wood of Brookline, Mass., the former stu- 
dent of Mary Baker Eddy, the religion’s 
founder, will act as head of the Mother 
Church (and therefore of the 255,000 mem- 
bers of the denomination) for the next 
year. The election was announced at the 
annual ‘meeting of the Christian Science 
board of directors. 

Mrs. McKenzie, physically robust and as 
mentally alert as a person half her age, 
follows by some years her late husband, the 
Rev. William McKenzie. A former Presby- 
terian clergyman, he became a Christian 
Scientist and served two terms (two years) 
as president of the church. 


Drums at Haverford 


Last week at the Haverford College 
commencement exercises a Quaker cam- 
pus echoed for the first time to the sound 
of marching feet and martial music. In 
wartime hitherto the Society of Friends 
has remained aloof from the conflict, giv- 
ing comfort to the stricken but asserting 
that war in any form is evil and settles 
nothing. But events at Haverford show 














































WILL TRADE: 
Used Shovel for new house slippers 


“ There’s a lad in Bizerte today who knows 
' enough about wielding a shovel to dig right 


through to China. 


In fact, there are thousands of them among 
the Americans who landed in Africa and spaded_ . 
their way to victory over an Axis stronghold. 
There will be thousands more of our boys who 
will learn the art as the big push gets under way 
in Europe. 

We have a hunch that, after it’s over, they 
will want to forget all about shovels. That is 
another good reason why we at Bryant will . 
continue with production of gas heating systems — 
when our present responsibilities to Uncle Sam 
are fulfilled. Heating equipment that provides 
clean, convenient, economical heating for every- 
thing from modest bungalows to mammoth 
factories—all without the lifting of a lump of 
coal or an ounce of ashes. 


So, keep that shovel digging, soldier. When 
you’ve dug the Axis under and return home to 
trade your shovel for a pair of easy house slippers 

er —we'll be ready with the Bryant that will end 
your shoveling days at home, too! 


U- The Bryant Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Y's One of the Dresser Industries 





LOOK AT WAR BONDS THIS WAY 


Certainly, they will do their job of helping win the 
war. They will aid in barring inflation. But, have you 
seriously considered their purchase as a great way 
of making advance payments on the things you will 
need and want after the war? That new car, that 
new home—yes, and the Bryant gas heating system 
for it—all can be bought easily by buying more 
War Bonds now. 


> 








WRITING NEW PAGES 
IN THE BOOK OF HISTORY OF 


La Poovince de lutbec 


CANADA 


QUEBEC, North America’s only 
walled city, a tourist mecca for centuries is today increasing the 
wartime production of leathers, shoes, small arms and many other 
essential war materials. 


Embattled Québec . . . this storied city of Old World sights and 
sounds is writing a glorious chapter of wartime history! 


Men from Québec City, together with men from all parts of La 
Province de Québec, are today fighting on the world’s battlefronts 
—at sea, on land, and in the air. Civilian populations at home are 
fighting too, on the production lines. Our people are making am- 


munition ... heavy bombs . . . small arms, tanks, aircraft, and ships. 


You, too, are busy at home in the work of war. You may not be 
able this year to visit your vacationland in La Province de Québec. 
If you can still come, a warm welcome awaits you . . . but to those 
who pent postpone their travels we say, “Come when the war is 
over!’ 
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that the thinking Quaker has decided to 
meet the challenge of total war. 
Returning alumni saw that war had 
truly come to Haverford. Only ten capped 
and gowned students crossed the platform 
to receive their degrees. Five were award- 


ed in absentia to men already in the - 


armed forces. Most of the class of °43 had 


_ graduated in January. 


The college, always small (1942-43 en- 
rollment was about one-third of the nor- 
mal) but in very high academic standing, 
had taken in a group of Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command pre-mete- 
orologists who receive academic instruc- 
tion and credit from Haverford and live 
under Army discipline. Outnumbering the 
civilian student body, they highlighted the 
usually peaceful, reminiscent alumni day 
activities. The president of the college and 
their commanding officer reviewed them: 
a group in battle regalia demonstrated 
their toughness by running the “Com- 
mando course.” 

Although the Friends have long been 
regarded as rigidly pacifistic—and_ they 
uphold with material aid the right of a 
man to refuse to fight—Felix Morley, 
Haverford’s president, could explain the 
college’s battle dress: 

“Whether we like it or not—and per- 
sonally I abhor the facts I am compelled 
to recognize—we are a part of that civili- 
zation which is engaged in total war... 
It would be agreeable if our faith could 
deny that fact. 

“Haverford College is affected with a 
public interest, of which our willingness to 
accept corporate tax exemption is one 
illustration . . . We long ago set our hand 
to the plow of general service and cannot 
now retreat. 

“The colleges are not going to be mili- 
tarized by this experience. They are going 
to be democratized thereby.” 


Christians vs. Hitler 


Long before the start of his regime as 
master of Germany, Adolf Hitler knew that 
because Christianity stood at the opposite 
ideological pole from his own neopagan re- 
ligion of oppression, it must either be neu- 
tralized or become his most dangerous in- 
ternal enemy. By last week the Religious 
News Service had found “an exceptionally 
reliable Scandinavian source” who gave 
definite assurance that the last alternative 
had become a fact. 

Lifting this particular veil of Nazi cen- 
sorship, the report states that the Chris- 
tian fight against the government has be- 
come strengthened not only by a united 
front among all the Protestant groups but, 
more importantly, by what is probably the 
closest Catholic-Protestant cooperative ef- 
fort in the world. The resulting open and 
guerrilla warfare, the report states, has 
brought about these major concrete 
achievements: 


G Led by Lutheran Bishop Theophil 
Wurm of Wiirttemberg and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Berlin, Conrad Count 
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von Preysing, the churches not only have 
loudly protested persecution of the Jews 
but have organized their own secret service 
to warn them of anti-Semitic actions 
planned. Until recently the system worked 
so well that churchmen were able—at the 
risk of their own lives—to get large num- 
bers of Jews out of Germany ahead of the 
pogroms and to feed and protect others. 
The spies were thwarted only when Hitler 
himself took on the job of intensifying the 
“murderous action.” 


© Open protests against euthanasia (“mercy 
killing”), which the Nazis use as a con- 
venient means of eliminating troublesome 
citizens, have saved the lives of many in- 
dividuals and, by creating a “secret pub- 
lic Christian opinion,” prevented its be- 
coming a wide practice. 


{In spite of the drafting of pastors for 
military service, religious education has 
been carried on so effectively that many 
young people have resisted propaganda 
efforts aimed at Hitler Youth enlistments.* 
Others already enrolled in the organization 
have insisted on being allowed to attend 
regular Sunday services. 








RADIO. 


Bringing the Bacon .. . 


How do you live to be 106? An ancient 
Negress told Milton Bacon: “Ah sits loose 
and sleeps when Ah worries.” Riding a day 
coach in a desolate Kentucky mountain 
area, he found a conductor who for a quar- 
ter of a century had been making bundles 
of the comics discarded by passengers. As 
his train slowed down for a grade, he 
kicked the bundles off the platform: “Kids 
in these parts don’t get much fun,” he ex- 
plained. From Bellingham, Wash., Bacon 
heard about the hundred miners who 
hadn’t seen a woman for five years. Re- 
turning to town, they spied a clutch of 
diapers on a hazel bush, and so they knew 
one was near. Hat in hand, a delegate 
asked the mother to leave diapers on the 
bush every day—to remind them of home 
and children. 





All his life, Bacon has been traveling. 


back and forth across America and talking 
to people. And for a year and a half now, 
he has been on the air every week, current- 
ly on Monday mornings at 11 EWT. (CBS) 
with God’s Country, a grab bag of Ameri- 
cana. Each program is made up of anec- 
dotes concerning some particular commu- 
nity—usually a small one. So sharp is his 
ear for local stories, that listeners, some- 
times soldiers, often write they have been 
moved to tears by reminders of their home 
towns. Restless citizens, tied down by 
travel restrictions, find vicarious excite- 
ment in Bacon’s accounts of local tradi- 









*The Vatican radio Saturday called upon 
Tman parents to continue protecting their 


— “from the dangers threatening their 
aith. 












That Worked 
Both Ways 


































Man long ago discovered the wedge 
to multiply the effectiveness of his 
muscles so he could actually tear a log 
in two. Yet, as the wedge split huge 
tree trunks apart, it also drew men 
together. Used to help build crude 
boats and fashion building timber, this 
method of applying and multiplying 
available manpower hastened develop- 
ment of permanent homes and com- 
munication between settlements. 
Even today, progress in developin 

better housing, transportation, food: 
clothing and tool production is 
speeded up by improved ways of ap- 
plying and controlling power. Power 


evolved. The makers of much of this 
equipment turned to Twin Disc engi- 
neers and craftsmen for linkage be- 
tween driving and driven units. Today, 
wherever the really tough jobs are 
being done—in logging camps, in oil 
fields, on construction jobs and 
boats, and even on the battlefield — 
there you will find Twin Dise Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives. You'll find 
them too in thousands of factories all 
over the world where machine tools, 
equipped with Twin Disc Clutches, 
are on ’round-the-clock duty. 
Standard manufacture of Twin 
Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 


links, or clutches, play important roles in many types and sizes assures maxi- 
in modern civilization. mum quality with minimum cost. Our 
In the quarter century during which _ engineers will be glad to help you plan 


the Twin Disc Clutch Company has 
specialized in the development and 
manufacture of industrial clutches, 
new machines have been constantly 


now for suitable applications to your 
post-war products. Twin Disc 
CLutcH Company, 1402 Racine 
Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twin Disc Heavy Duty Clutches are 
built to serve dependably on the tough- 
est assignments, such as earth moving, 
material handling and other jobs with 
substantial power requirements. 


wil a(pise 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
WAN 





Machine Tool 
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and good Aoricaltor; too 


A salute to José Maria, good neighbor 
and good farmer, too . . . citizen of any 
one of the fabulously fertile sections of 
Middle America. His plantation has long 
been planted to bananas, but the ships 
that once carried his products to northern 
markets are now at war. 


Today José Maria, with the aid of agri- 
tultural experts, converts his rich acres to 
desperately needed “deficit” crops, once 
brought from the Far Easi. 


He plants abaca (hemp) for rope, rub- 
ber, or rotenone (insecticide )— : 
and thereby plays a vital role in 
the fight for freedom 











GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * 
PANAMA * 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


HONDURAS %* NICARAGUA x 
COLOMBIA * CUBA * 


In this he is also building a more pros- 


perous future for all the Americas, for 
he is helping to make the Western 
Hemisphere a great reservoir of these 
newly introduced, strategic products 
which are of primary importance in peace 
as in war. 
* * & #& 

For over 40 years ships of the Great 
White Fleet have carried bananas, coffee, 
cocoa, nutritious crops of Middle Amer- 
ica north, returning with countless car- 
goes of manufactured goods. Today its 
role is a fighting one. But some day the 
ships will be back, resuming their part in 
the economic unity of the Americas! 


COSTA RICA 
JAMAICA, 8.W.1. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 
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Bacon, purveyor of Americana 


tions, sunrises on the prairie, or sunsets in 
Florida. 

Bacon gets most of his material first 
hand, traveling on short hops in day 
coaches, poking into small-town libraries 
for histories, documents, and publications. 
A profuse picture-post-card sender, he cor- 
responds with children, ministers, store- 
keepers, bartenders, hotel chambermaids, 
barbers, etc. In return for cards he gets 
letters with bits of homely gossip which 
enable him to keep track of the “inside” 
in thousands of small towns. 

Bacon’s yarns all live up to his intention 
to present a colorful history of the United 
States which is “neither technical nor 
chronological.” In Salem, Ore., he saw a 
park in which both John Reed, the Com- 
munist, and Herbert Hoover played as 
children. In a small town in Ohio he found 
the grave of John Scott Harrison, whose 
father (William H.) and whose son (Ben- 
jamin) were both Presidents of the United 
States, although he himself never attained 
fame. In Vermont he discovered four 
gravestones, each with a carved hand 
pointing to a fifth, which was inscribed: 
“OUR HUSBAND.” On another stone he 
read: “To follow you I’m not content, 
until I know which way you went.” 

Probably close ta 50, Bacon today 
presents an appearance which might be 
described in another man’s Americana as 
successfully natty. He wasn’t always m 
the chips. Leaving Pacific, Mo., his home 
town, after one year of high school, he 
rode the roc's, ate handouts, and did odd 
jobs all over the country. Working on & 
small newspaper he set fire to the town, 
producing a headline: “Devil Starts a Fire.” 
Eventually he became an insurance sales- 
man. About 1925 he took to making radio 
talks as a favor to business and civic groups. 
Later this grew into a radio program, 
Cities Worth-While and Folks Worth 
Knowing, heard chiefly in Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana. Elmer Davis prodded CBS 
in signing Bacon to a national hookup. 
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Stuarts Go to Washington 


The two-year-old National Gallery, that 
mammoth, Mellon-endowed white marble 
treasure house in Washington, D. C., swift- 
ly became the nation’s most popular mu- 
seum. Now it is becoming a shrine of 
national art as well. Sixty-three American 
portraits, including nineteen by the early 
master, Gilbert Stuart, have been pre- 
sented to the Gallery.* And the kingpin 
of the collection is a painting believed to 
be one of the three portraits of George 
Washington painted by Stuart from life. 
It is the “Vaughan Washington,” so-called 
after its first owner. 

Washington was painted by many art- 
ists, and was an old and sad man before 
Stuart had a whack at him. But the Stuart 
portraits remain to stare at us from 
primers, post cards, and postage stamps. 
As a critic wrote some 75 years ago, if 
Washington should return to life and not 
resemble the Stuart portraits, he probably 
would be denounced as an impostor. 

It is natural, therefore, that the painter 
should have become part of the Washing- 
ton legend. History book after history 
book has told how the great Gilbert 
Stuart gave up a successful career in 
England because of his noble desire to 
perpetuate the features of the beloved 
Washington. Stuart did leave a successful 
career in England and he did come to 
America with the idea of painting Wash- 
ington—but mainly to make enough 
money to pay off creditors he had fled. 

Stuart was a hard-living, hard-drinking 
spendthrift with a terrible temper and a 
tremendous ego. A contemporary de- 
scribed him as “undoubtedly an imprudent 
man, a bad husband and father.” Though 
artists were then considered inferior to 








*By the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust. 
















































National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection 
The“Vaughan Washington” was truer 





No time for “ 


absentee machines 


I takes men and equipment to 
meet war goals. The heavy-duty 
machines that clear a way for our 
fighters in foreign lands are full 
brothers to those speeding pro- 
duction and plant expansion at 
home. The former dare not be 
absent from the job; the latter 
should not. 

How can our overburdezfed im- 
plements be kept in good working 
condition? One means is to ac- 
quaint each inexperienced oper- 
ator with his responsibility toward 
his machine. Another is to gear 
up inspection and maintenance. 
Still another is to make sure that 


8 & B's Army-Novy "E”’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL MELP TO WIN THE WAR 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


wire rope parts have the stamina 
to survive the stresses that lead 
to shutdowns. We have been 
building this fortified quality 
into Broderick & Bascom wire 
ropes since 1876, as if preparing 
for today’s needs of the armed 
services and industry. 

From 3 factories and 200 dis- 
tributors, Preformed Yellow 
Strand and other B & B wire 
ropes are moving constantly to 
essential wartime posts. If some 
are for you, be assured that they 
will work hard... put in long 
hours...help your forces to 
stick on the job. 
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Roy Pinney from Acme 


Doll Baby: This real-life art study of a very small girl with great big eyes 
won a first prize in black and white photograbhy for Roy Pinney at the an- 
nual competition of the Art Directors Club of New York City. 


gentlemen, this painter took nothing 
from anybody. When General Knox, 
Washington’s first Secretary of War, of- 
fended him, he used the general’s por- 
trait as the door to his pigsty. He was 
nonetheless very popular. 

One of the secrets of Stuart’s success 
was his ability to entertain his sitters and 
therefore keep their faces animated. But 
one on whom this technique fell flat was 
Washington. The President first sat for 
Stuart in 1795. Stuart reported later: “An 
apathy seemed to seize him and a vacuity 
spread over his countenance most appall- 
ing to paint.” The result was the 
“Vaughan” portrait, which views the face 
from the right side. According to some 
evidence, Stuart was so displeased with it 
that he destroyed the original, though he 
had made several copies. The National 
Gallery favors contrary evidence indicat- 
ing that its portrait is the original. No 


definite proof has yet been uncovered. 

The second portrait, a full-length known 
as the “Lansdowne,” was one of Stuart’s 
unhappiest efforts, partly because Wash- 
ington was wearing a new pair of false 
teeth which distorted his face. 

Washington sat to Stuart a third time, 
near the end of his second term, at Mrs. 
Washington’s behest. But Martha never 
got the portrait. Stuart kept it unfinished 
as a model for innumerable copies which 
he dashed off and sold for good prices. This 
last type portrait, with Washington’s 
head viewed from the left side, is known 
as the “Athenaeum” and is the most fa- 
miliar of them all. The original hangs in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. But the 
National Gallery needn’t feel sad. Con- 
noisseurs now consider the “Vaughan 
Washington” vastly superior to the “Athe- 
naeum” both as a work of art and as a 
likeness of the first President. 


BOOKS 


Lippmann and Laski 


The compelling question—what kind of 
a world after victory?—is occupying more 
and more of the thoughtful writers of the 
United Nations as the critical hour in this 
war approaches. Last week two political 
thinkers, each of whom commands a con- 
siderable body of opinion, presented books 
which may have wide influence with the 
men who make the peace. One, Walter 
Lippmann, is perhaps the foremost edi- 
torial voice of enlightened conservatism in 
this country. The other, Harold Laski, is 
mentor of the Labor party in England and 
a friend of President Roosevelt, who has 
been an influence for some years among 
the calmer leftists and liberals in this 
country and Britain. 


Lippmann: Called simply “U.S. For- 
eign Policy,” Lippmann’s book is a brief, 
crisply written appeal to the people of 
this country for a little more sense in in- 
ternational affairs—in their own interest. 
Without ever becoming shrill or common 
political scold, the author makes some 
pretty unpleasant statements about the 
United States’ historic behavior in the 
company of nations. His gravest charge: 
For more than 40 years, since, in fact, 
this country became a first power, she has 
not known what she was doing in inter- 
national politics. The result: Twice in this 
century Americans have been embroiled in 
a world war for which they were totally 
unprepared; and after winning the last of 
these wars they were unable to make any 
kind of realistic peace. They made foreign 
commitments without anything to back 
them up save talk about democracy, col- 
lective security (both the Wilsonian and 
the Rooseveltian brands), freedom, dis- 
armament, etc. It is time, says Lippmann, 
for America to determine her “enlight- 
ened” national interest upon which to 
base a realistic foreign policy. 

During the nineteenth century, up un- 
til the end of our war with Spain, he 
notes, America had a secure enough for- 
eign policy. Politics did, in truth, “stop 
at the water’s edge.” But the isolationism 
of 1812-98, Lippmann points out, was 
largely illusory, for this country had in 
the Monroe Doctrine a foreign commit- 
ment which depended for enforcement on 
British sea power—a fact so distasteful 
that even now it isn’t generally admitted. 
Since then, he contends, we have been in- 
ternationally bankrupt. The quarreling 
over the consequences of the Spanish- 
American War and the commitment that 
William McKinley made in the Philip- 
pines, left the country so divided political- 
ly that never again could an American 
President count upon unity on foreign pol- 
icy. Commitments made could not be im- 
plemented. 

The big postwar question, Lippmann 
says, is not whether we shall make any 
alliances but what alliances and with what 
countries. The greatest danger to an in- 
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Never before has it been so im- 
portant to keep Iron Horses in 
harness... 

They’re War Horses now, and 
they’ve got to stay on the job... 
working harder and longer... haul- 
ing tens of thousands of troops and 
millions of tons of war material 
and foodstuff. 

Stop this“‘power’’ that moves essen- 


(A1GGH Dh SANIAWE 


tial war trafficand you stop all that 
floats and flies as well! 

That is why the job of “groom- 
ing” the big Santa Fe War Horses 
... inspecting, repairing, and re- 
building them...is one of the most 
important jobs in the Santa Fe 
shops today. 

Today and every day...it’s Santa 
Fe all the way for the U.S. A! 


Santa Fe System Lines Serve the Southwest and California , 


One of America’s Railroads —ALL United for Victory 


> * 


Know Them by Their Wheels 


As railroad fans know ‘‘2-10-4” types 
a steam locomotive as having 2 pony 
truck wheels, 10 driving wheels, 4 
trailing wheels. The locomotive num- 
ber tells the class. 


5 Important Types of 
Santa Fe “Head Ends” 


5400 H.P. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotive, nearly a block long—the 
largest in the world. 


4000 H.P. Diesel-electric locomotives 
speed the streamliners, “Super Chief” 
and “El Capitan,” between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


Santa Fe’s famous ‘‘Blue Goose” 
streamlined steam locomotive, 4-6-4 
type, 3460 class. 


2-10-4 type, 5001 class, steam loco- 
motive for handling freight over 
mountainous territory. 


motive used for both passenger and 
freight service. 


















* Leud them a band 


Buy War Bonds 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


i NEW YORK 


Chartered 1799 


* * * * * * * * * * 





BUY U.S. 
WAR BONDS and STAMPS 





















Keep The Mouth 
And Throat Clean 


A SIMPLE TEST — Rinse mouth and throat thoroughly with Lavoris diluted half with 
water, and expel into basin of clear water. Note the amount of stringy matter expelled 
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Wide World 
Li nn: Feared a cordon sanitaire 
ppma 


telligent postwar policy, he argues, lies 
in our attitude toward Russia. We should 
abandon any dream of a cordon sanitaire 
to be thrown about Russia after the war 
just because we dislike her political com- 
plexion,* and we should prevent other 
United Nations from adopting a similar 
policy because it won’t work. Even if we 
want to, we cannot control the European 
Continent; but Russia can. Lippmann pro- 
jects a United States-British-Russian- 
Chinese tie-up as the “nuclear alliance” 
upon which to frame a peaceful world or- 
der. Whether out of this will come a world 
federation is not the immediate concern 
of his book. Blueprints for “the century 
of the common man,” one gathers, can be 
drawn up later. 


Laski: Written in a more philosophical 
and leisurely vein than Lippmann’s book, 
Professor Laski’s “Reflections on the Rev- 
olution of Our Time” is a lucid exposition 
of the left-liberal program for a “planned 
democracy” after Fascism is destroyed. 
The author sceks a social equilibrium, 
rather than a political one. He sees the 
present era as a revolutionary period bring- 
ing with it as profound changes as any 
other era in history. At the same time, he 
fears that victory over the Axis may bring 
with it a counterattack on this revolution 
which, if successful, will spell the end of 
democracy. 

This counterrevolution, Laski fears, 
would be accomplished not so much by 
force as by a more or less passive re- 
sistance in Britain and America to “rev- 
olution by consent.” Speaking in terms 
of Britain, Laski fears that the gains made 
by labor with the consent of conservative 
elements, may be abrogated; that after 
victory, relief from the strain of fighting 





“From czars to commissars, Lippmann dem- 
onstrates, the Russians have never liked our 
political ideology, nor we theirs. Yet both na- 
tions have supported each other in crises. 
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Newsweek 
Laski: Feared a counterrevolution 


will relax the government’s will to reform. 

Laski’s chapter on the Russian revolu- 
tion is one of the best evaluations in cur- 
rent political literature. It weighs fairly 
the virtues and vices of a political sys- 
tem which, like it or not, he points out, 
have gained a powerful grip on the imag- 
ination of the world’s working classes. 
This factor will have to be taken into ac- 
count in any master plan for a postwar 
world. And the author’s examination of 
Fascism and its essential meaninglessness 
might stand as the epitaph of that political- 
system-without-a-system. (U.S. Foreign 
Poticy. By Walter Lippmann. 177 pages. 
Little, Brown. $1.50, REFLECTIONS ON THE 
RevoLution oF Our Time. By Harold J. 
Laski. 419 pages. Viking. $3.50.) 


Philippines Queen 


Again the author of “They Were Ex- 
pendable” and “Journey for Margaret” 
has written a warm and human book about 
the war. The “Queen” is a Flying Fortress 
nicknamed in more carefree days “The 
Swoose.” One of the few planes to escape 
destruction in the Japs’ first attack on 
Clark Field in the Philippines, she dropped 
her “eggs” in every battle zone of the 
Southwest Pacific until finally declared un- 
fit for further combat duty. Today as a 
transport ship, her battle-scarred sides still 
carry a picture of the ungainly Disney 
bird, and her crew tell a story unsurpassed 
as a glimpse of human beings fighting a 
grim war. Pilot Frank Kurtz does mest of 
the talking, but through his eyes hundreds 
of others emerge—sometimes as heroes, al- 
Ways as real people. (QUEENS Dre Provp- 
ly. By W. L. White. 273 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50.) 


Werner’s War for °43 


On the eve of an invasion of the Euro- 






@rean Continent, Max Werner is out with 


another book on the war—‘“Attack Can 


use 





and hell tell 
you why 


i 









‘ 


“Sure I went to church back home. But here it’s different. You do a lot of 
thinking ... about the big things ... about the mess the world is in. You get 
to wondering why you're here and what it’s all about. 

“Then you go to church—and the chaplain gives you a@ lift. When he gets 
through talking your chin is way up and you know you’re on the right track. 
I never knew church could do that for you... but I'll never forget tt now.” 


* 


Certainly our boys go to church—on 
grim battle-fronts, on fighting ships 
at sea or in their training camps. 
With them always are their spiritual 
advisers... their chaplains... men 
who understand them, whose spir- 
itual message bolsters them with 
new strength and conviction. 

. We can be proud of the chaplains 


serving with our armed forces... 


thankful they aresocarefully chosen, 
so thoroughly trained . . . confident 











* 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory— 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 


* 


they will guide and comfort and 
counsel our sons from the first day 
at training camp through the dark- 
est hours at the front. 

In conducting religious services 
the chaplains often have real organ 
music. More than a thousand Ham- 
mond Organs—the last we made 
before turning to war work—went 
to training stations, camps and 
bases, helping our chaplains in their 
divine work. 
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Win in ’43”—which is the most positive and 
categorically optimistic bit of military ex- 
pertizing yet. The war offers no further 


uncertainties, Werner says. We “know” - 


that the German Army can be beaten, the 
Russian Army cannot be beaten; that the 
Luftwaffe is through as an offensive weap- 
on, and the myth of a German Army of 
supermen forever exploded. With an Anglo- 
American-Russian grand strategy and staff 
for a European invasion, attack—the kind 
Foch outlined in March 1918—can bring a 
decision this year. 

Werner does not believe that German 
Fascism can wage a long “organic” war. 
Defense, he says, is anathema to Nazi 
thinking. Nor does he think another Ger- 
man offensive on the Russian central front 
(the supreme gamble which Churchill has 
guessed Hitler will make) is conceivable. 
Hitler, he says, in desperation may attack 
again in Southern Russia, but even a suc- 
cessful offensive there won’t do him any 


Werner outlines a convincing plan for a 
coalition of force against the Wehrmacht. 
His persuasive tract conveys the feeling 
that what he has in mind is exactly what 
the Allies intend to do, even though they 
may be somewhat less sanguine about the 
duration of the struggle. (Arrack Can 
Win in °48. 216 pages. Little, Brown, 
$1.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tre Farm Buioc. By Wesley McCune. 
278 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2. An in- 
formed and authentic picture of the most 
powerful pressure group in Congress, by a 
member of NeEwsweex’s Washington bu- 
reau, McCune, who specializes in agricul- 
tural reporting, analyzes the bloc and its 
leaders and lobbyists without rancor. And 
he shows that the bloc is not always a 
clearly defined segment of Congressional 
opinion but rather a fluid one. Every state 
has its farming interests and nearly every 
senator, for example, at one time or an- 
other joins the bloc to fight for those im- 
portant interests. 


Berore Bataan AnD Arter. By Frederic 
S. Marquardt. 315 pages. Bobbs Merrill. 
$2.50. Born in the Philippines, Frederic S. 


Marquardt was associate editor of The 


Philippines Free Press before coming to 
the United States in 1941. He had a front- 
seat view of the unique “colonial” experi- 
ment in which the United States educated 
a subjugated people for complete inde- 
pendence and self-government. He meas- 
ures the American experiment by the Fili- 
pinos’ pay-off at Bataan. There, he notes, 
was the only instance of an Oriental race 
to fight beside their white rulers against 
Japan. Marquardt, now on The Chicago 
Sun, projects the Philippine experiment as 
a model on which to work out postwar in- 
dependence for British and Dutch colonies 
in Asia, with United Nations’ protection. 


Bur Souiprmers Wonperep Way. By 
Frank Gervasi. 267 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.75. Another entertaining, critical, 


discerning, and highly personal chronicle of 
his travels by a Collier’s war correspondent, 
this time covering 1942. In South America, 
Gervasi found Argentina to be an “Axis 
base” containing “the most powerful fifth 
column” on the continent. In the Middle 
East, he watched the retreat to Alamein, 
and he agreed with Rommel’s statement 
that the British troops then were “fine 
men led by goats,” but cleared the South 
African commander, Gen. H. B. Klopper, 
of imputed traitorous motives in the fall 
of Tobruk. 











ENTERTAINMENT 





Canteenful of Stars 


The uniformed men of the United Na- 
tions have been known to drop into a 
Stage Door Canteen merely for a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich. But most of them 
were lonesome and liked the idea of see- 
ing a show, having a dance, or rubbing el- 
bows with the great and near great of the 
entertainment world. The American Thea- 
ter Wing now has canteens in half a dozen 
cities, but Broadway’s was the first and 
so it rightly deserves to be the scene of 
Sol Lesser’s screen musical, “Stage Door 
Canteen.” 

For this elaborate, overextended vaude- 
ville show, the producer has enlisted an 
unprecedented array of stage, screen, and 
radio talent, not to mention Yehudi Me- 
nuhin of the concert circuit, and six of 
jivedom’s hottest swing bands. Of the 
hundred-odd entertainers, at least 48 are 
guaranteed, gilt-edged stars. 

Patriotically suppressing a lifelong aver- 
sion to the movie camera, Katharine Cor- 
nell finally makes her screen debut—as 
herself. She passes out food to the soldiers 
and gets a chance to throw in a few well- 
chosen. words from “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Ray Bolger and Edgar Bergen (with 
Charlie and Elmer) offer more extended 
routines, Ed Wynn lisps and flutters 
through a few scenes; Marx col- 
lapses wolfishly in the direction of a 
blonde; Gypsy Rose Lee exposes a scant 


~~ 





City Circuses: Manhattan gets two big tops this summer, one at Madt- 
son Square Garden (a Ringling enterprise), and the other (run by Larry Sun- 


brock) in a vacant lot in skyscraper shadows back of the Roxy Theater on 


West 50th Street. Two Dalmatians (above—and never mind the ladies!) work 


out for the Garden show, and the three prancing pachyderms are practicing 


for the Sunbrock circus to the boogie-woogie piano of Betty Rann. 
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Four stirring dates 
in America’s history!... 
And four dramatic dates in Worthing- 
ton’s history, too...for Worthington has 
served the nation in each of these four 
great wars. 


Our part in the present global war is 
exemplified by the Army and Navy E 
flags proudly flying over each of Worth- 
ington’s four huge plants. 





THE U.S.S. SUSQUEHANNA 


Keying our production to the tempo of 
war for the nation is not a new experi- 
enceto Worthington. We have been serv- 
ing the U.S. Navy since 1850. It was 
eleven years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War that two Worthington Pumps 
were installed on the old U.S.S. Susque- 
hanna...our first recorded sale to the 
Navy. 


. 
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THE U.S.S. MAINE 


Twenty-five years later found the ships 
of the Navy’s “Great White Fleet” of 
the 90’s equipped with Worthington 

ps. They were part of the equip- 
ment of the ill-fated battleship “Maine” 
which was sent to the bottom of Havana 
Harbor in the Spanish-American War 
--and when, fourteen years later, she 
was raised, these SAME pumps were 
used in the unwatering operations. 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY 


In the World War of 1917-18, Worth- 
ington’s huge plants were quickly 
turned to war production. 231 destroy- 
ers built for the Navy during the period 
1914-1918 were completely equipped 
with Worthington pumping machinery 
.-. 2000 units in all! 

And today this business which had its 
beginning over 100 years ago is mak- 
ing greater contributions than ever to 
the nation’s war effort. All plants are 
working on war-essential production! 
Whenever the nation has needed Worth- 
ington, Worthington has been ready. 
Constant research and the improving of 
manufacturing facilities during peace 


WORTHINGTON 


== 
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CORPORATION 


time years has kept the Worthington 
organization prepared with the men, 
the facilities, the knowledge, ready to 
meet the nation’s call for vital mate 
rials of war. 





WORLD WAR II 


How well the men and women of Worth- 
ington have answered this call is seen 
in the Army and Navy E flag flying 
above each huge Worthington plant. 
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The other side of 
the picture 


Making an advance hotel reser- 
vation these days gives you the 
ce of mind which comes with 
newing that there’s a good 
night’s sleep awaiting you. But 
what if your trip is called off 
and you neglect to cancel your 
reservation? We lose the revenue 
on an empty room—a room 
some tired traveler might have 
enjoyed. So won’t you remember 
both sides of the picture? Make 
an advance reservation to be sure 
you have a room...and if your 
visit is postponed, please cancel’ 
it to give the other fellow abreak. 
That's only good sportsmanship! 


All rooms have bath, shower, 
circulating ice-water and radio. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 














WANTED 


Man experienced with steel 
grating manufacturing and 
marketing by a company now 
engaged in the manufacture 
of similar welded steel prod- 
. ucts for the war effort. Com- 
pany has postwar plans for 
manufacturing welded steel 
grating. 

Right man will be offered 
an excellent opportunity for 
the future. | 


Furnish detailed informa- 
tion on qualifications and ex- 
perience. ... Write to— 


GUY C. CORE CO. 
Advertising 
Reynolds Bldg. 
Jackson, Michigan 
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inch of shoulder in the daintiest strip tease 
to date; Gracie Fields chants “The Lord’s 
Prayer”; and Ethel Merman sings some- 
thing typical for the boys. Briefer candles 
are such luminaries as Helen Hayes, Lynn 
Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Katharine Hep- 
burn, and practically anyone else you can 
name offhand. 

Wisely -enough, Lesser has chosen un- 
knowns to carry the tenuous plot involv- 
ing a group of front-bound soldiers on a 
three-day leave. William Terry and Cheryl 
Walker manage the love interest well 
enough, but young Lon McCollister comes 
off best as the doughboy who has never 
been kissed until the canteen—off the 
record but strictly within bounds—makes 
a man of him. 

The plot complications are as simple as 
a granny knot and as corny as any Iowa 
south forty in mid-August. The two-hours- 
plus running time, stretches even Frank 
Borzage’s alternation of bands, short 
turns, and encores into much too much of 
a good thing. These shortcomings, how- 
ever, will not dismay millions of mothers 
and sweethearts. 


q “Stage Door Canteen” is a patriotic 
gesture in much more than theme. When 
Lesser first envisioned this tour de armed 
forces, he paid the American Theater Wing 
$25,000 for the screen rights. The producer 
himself draws 8 per cent of the film’s 
gross—or just enough to cover expenses. 
Everything beyond production and dis- 
tribution costs will go to the Wing, and 
Lesser optimistically expects his brain 
child to gross in the rarefied vicinity of 
$5,000,000. 


The Bombardier’s Day 


As the latest addition to Hollywood’s 
long list of earnest service pictures, RKO- 
Radio’s “Bombardier” is of interest only 
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when it is explaining for popular consump. 
tion the theory and technique of high-altj. 
tude precision bombing. Produced in ¢o. 
operation with the United States Army Air 
Forces, this documentary with melodramat. 
ic trappings apparently represents an off. 
cial campaign to invest the man at the 
Norden bomb sight with some of the glory, 
which is usually reserved for the man at 
the controls. In fact, the pilots here are 
deliberately played down as the men who 
merely transport the bombardier to his 
target. 

Pat O’Brien, Randolph Scott, Eddie Al. 
bert, and Anne Shirley carry on with little 
help from a stock and overextended per. 
sonal narrative. By way of winding up the 
lesson with a healthy punch, the producers 
arrange a climactic raid on Tokyo that js 
exciting and gratifying to watch, though 
it is a little hard to believe. The most ab. 
sorbing section of the film remains the 
actual scenes from the bombardier’s cur. 
riculum photographed at Kirtland Field 
in Albuquerque. 





Autograph Derby 


Several of the less endearing aspects of 
adolescence (girlish division) are relent- 
lessly explored in Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er’s “The Youngest Profession”—a col- 
lective misnomer for the nation’s inveter- 
ate autograph hounds. Virginia Weidler 
not only serves as the ringleader of a 
club full of such star-struck youngsters, 
but is called on to play little Miss Fixit 
to an imaginary crisis in her parents’ 
relationship. Edward Arnold, John Car- 
roll, Agncs Moorehead, and Marta Linden 
play her adult foils as broadly as the dizzy 
doings deserve. As the legitimate and har- 
ried prey of the youngest profession, such 
M-G-M stars as Greer Garson, Walter 
Pidgeon, and Robert Taylor pass through 
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“Bombardier”: Tokyo Japs try persuasion on captured American fliers _ 








GETTING THEM ON THE WING 











with better guns... by better gunners 


Enemy planes raiding shore installations . . . airfields . . . troops in the 
desert and the jungle . . . ships in convoy . . . find our gunners armed 
with better guns . . . possessed of keener eyes . . . stouter hearts. 

By bursts of fire . . . that speak up from all quarters . . . and speak 
with accuracy... marauders are brought down... others winged... 
the attack beaten off . .. and precious cargoes .. . equipment . . . men 
themselves . . . are saved. 

Putting machine guns into the hands of our troops . . . our sailors 
... our airmen... is our proud part in this war. It is our sole business. 
It consumes our total resources ... energy ... skill. It enlists the sum 
total of the experience of our gunsmiths . . . many of them veterans of 
this craft . . . makers of machine guns in the last war. 

Until this war is won . . . so shall we work . . . the clock around. 
But when the bells of peace ring out again... we shall turn our exact- 
ing skill in machine production .. . the accuracy we achieve and maintain 
in holding the tolerances of 1 /1000th of an inch... into making those 


things that give to life and living deeper meaning and richer rewards. 


HIGH STANDARD 


THE HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 












BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 
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Metropolitan Moments ‘ey ee ae 






“No Bug Or Weed Do We ionere— ; 
For What We Grow Helps Win the War!” 


Americans don’t have to“cultivate”a desire to do their part. They just naturally 
roll up their sleeves. Judges of fine whiskey are like that about Calvert Reserve. 
Their taste naturally gravitates to this super-mellow blend. Fortunately —though 
Calvert distilleries are now 100% in war production—limited reserves of rare, 
selected stocks are laid away, the very cream destined for Calvert Reserve 
-.. the “finest you can drink or serve.” ; 


Used in moderation... Calvert Reserve ... should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST 


“By CARGO PLANE, Frank?” 


“That's right, Jim! By land, by sea and by the air. 
That’s how we'll serve not merely the Pacific Coast, 
but the entire Pacific Basin.” 


““But how can we, Frank, from here?” 


“Not from here,man! From our new Metropolitan Oak- 

land Area plant. With that central location, and its he 
threetranscontinental railroads, with oceanterminals .w"" 

and airport facilities unexcelled in the West, wo” { 




















our plant would be sitting pretty . .. 

“Three thousand miles nearer than our 
competitors to chose hundreds of mi'tions 
of prospects in the Pacific Basin countries. 
“There never has been such an opportunity 
for profits from a West Coast plant, and 
we're going to grab it. I've already asked 
a Oakland Area to compile a 
Special Survey, facts and figures applied \ 
directly to our individual operation.” 


A HUGE POOL OF SKILLED LABOR; abundant 


power; central location for serving Pacific “ 
Coast, Eleven Western States and export 
ials in wide variety; desirable factory sites... 
Only a few of the advan- | ' _ tee 
a Oakland Area. 

Prepare NOW for 
twar development. 
\ rite for full infor- 
388 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Oakland, California 2s16 


markets; low-cost distribution; raw mater- 
tages of Metropolitan 
mation and Special 
Sing AREA 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
Cc A Lt F O R N J A 
' ALAMEDA - ALBANY: BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE: GANLAND  PIEBAIONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LERNDRO- RURAL COMMUNITIES OF ALAIEDA COUNTY 
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the film looking tolerant, wise, and not 


f its cc 

nearly as uncomfortable as they have > a 
right to be under the circumstances, the ind 
2 : plus an 
Nostalgia Circa 1924-34 by Joe} 
Although the current summer-theater — : 
season promises to be the most active ing °" ht 
many years, Broadway marked time last ite , 
week with a pair of revivals. ot ie : 


q Evidently time cannot wither nor cus. § withdra 
tom stale the infinite monotony of “The fa fortni 
Student Prince.” The Dorothy Donnelly. § favorite 
Sigmund Romberg operetta about the dis. 
trait Prince Karl Franz, who goes to Hei. {== 
delberg (“Stop. I’m not a prince here! I’m 
just a student like yourselves”), falls in 
love with a pretty waitress, but eventually 
sees his royal duty and marries it, came to Yes, | 
Broadway first in 1924 and probably has *, 
been playing some place ever since, includ- J It ha: 
ing Scandinavia and Broadway in 1931. [{discover 
The current resurrection by the nostal- walk, th 
More im 
America 
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is learni 
housewil 
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Ann Pennington kept her knees 





gic Messrs. Shubert is quite adequate a 
the prices asked—a mere matter of $1.10- 
$2.75. Everett Marshall gives the most a 
sured performance as the Prince’s tolerant 
tutor; Frank Hornaday and Barbara Scully 
pass musical muster as the romantic I 
terest; and Ann Pennington, breezing olbfbay of 4 
of the past to play a bar maid, diligently Skelets 
reminds you that she has dimpled knees), coed 
Aside from sheer escapism, however, UB ductria, 
operetta’s chief gift to these troubled time 
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is the ageless Romberg score, which we , 
cludes “Deep in My Heart,” “Golde mm ie 3 
Days,” and “The Drinking Song.” semblie 
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q Less fortunate was the choice of Ly 
Root and Harry Clork’s “The Milky Wa 
as opening gun for Lucia Victor's 

York Stock Co. Back in 1934 this falté 
ing burlesque of the fight racket came ‘ 
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t B of its corner for 63 performances. Today it 
aff offers a moderate number of chuckles for 
the indulgent at prices as low as 55 cents, 
plus an ingratiating comedy performance 
by Joey Faye (once of burlesque and re- 
cently of “Strip for Action”) as the diffi- 
€ dent milkman who becomes world’s welter- 
fi weight champion by a series of predictable 
st Bl dukes. After two weeks, which ought to be 
just in the nick of time, Lucia Victor will 
1s & withdraw “The Milky Way” and resume 
he fa fortnightly schedule with that proven 
ly- | favorite, “Boy Meets Girl.” 











"| SCIENCE 
lly 
. Yes, Women Are Different 
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It has taken a global war for men to 

. [discover some whys of women—why they 
tal. walk, throw, and otherwise act that way. 
More important, now that some 15,000,000 
American women are employed (more 
than 200,000 in munitions plants) , science 
is learning just why you can’t stuff a 
housewife into coveralls and automatically 
create a pocket industrial facsimile of 
her soldier mate. 
Physical and emotional differences which 
tend to make woman a species apart have 
necessitated extensive changes in produc- 
tion methods. W. Gerald Tuttle, industrial 
relations director for Consolidated Vultee 
ircraft at San Diego, told the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers about 
these in Los Angeles last week. 



























PuysicaAL DirrereNcEs: The average 
voman’s body is only 35 per cent muscle, 
compared with 41 per cent for men. Only 
54 per cent of her weight is strength, com- 
pared with 87 per cent for men. Her 
uscles are proportionately longer and 
Fhinner. Her hand can exert a 48-pound 
queeze; man’s an 81-pound one. 

_ From the standpoint of fatigue, blood 
differences may be as significant as 
strength inequalities, for woman’s blood 
has a slightly higher water content and 
ulso contains up to 20 per cent fewer red 
orpuscles than male blood. Moreover, be- 
ause the female heart beats eight to ten 
Imes more per minute it must tick off 
ate & Rome 300,000,000 more beats in a lifetime 
han a man’s. Even without these limita- 
ost ions on staying power a woman would 
oleratt Bhave to pause for rest more frequently in 
Scull, Bhat her lungs, being smaller for her size, 
tic tre unable to take in as much oxygen to 
ng oulay off the debt of muscular fatigue. 

get Skeletal variations between the sexes 
lso are being taken into account by war 
dustries. Because women’s thumbs are 
horter and their index fingers longer 
omen workers are more efficient than 
en in rapidly handling small parts and 
ssemblies; shorter arms and legs, together 
f Lympith the longer trunks of women, have 
y Wayggntributed to the need for redesigning 
3 Neg@ork benches, tools, and other equipment. 
s falte “The differences between men and 
ame @gjomen in the alignment of knee and elbow 
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IN A TAPERED ROLLER BEARING 





VK When a job calls for a bearing of extra capacity and 


life, call on Tyson Cageless. Where loads are heavy and 
the going is tough, use Tyson, the “‘All-Rolls” Bearing. 


In a tapered roller bearing, rolls carry the load. Thanks 
to improved design, Tyson has more load-carrying rolls. 
These extra rolls mean greater capacity . . . longer bear- 
ing life .. . maximum rigidity. 


Tyson “‘All-Rolls” Bearings are interchangeable with 
tapered roller bearings of lesser capacity and shorter life. 


For every heavy-duty application, ask for Tyson. 
It pays. 


7” 
a ae 
TYSON BEARING CORPORATION 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS 








4 Tyson Products also include precision parts for America’s airplane engines +> 














MARINES! 
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THEY GET 
THERE BY 





Marine Landing Attacks are timed 

to the second—by a Hamilton wrist 
watch made especially for the Marine 
Corps. It’s just one example of the 

©, highly precise timepieces Hamilton is 

(4 making today for our Army and Navy. 


HAMILTON 1 
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OMOKING TOO MUCH ? 


* 
Get 
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Filter CIGARETTE HOLDER 


Eliminates major part of nicotine and 
tors—by official laboratory test 
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AFTER 20-30 ¢ 


—like all 
you smoke’ 
L & H Stern, Inc, Bhlyn. NY 


“SMOKE ALL YOU LIKE 


AT ALL GOOD STORES 
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joints,” Tuttle said, “account for those 
peculiarities of feminine throwing and 
walking which men always have regarded 
with indulgent amusement. That a woman 
finds it difficult to throw a ball or to 
keep her balance on a precarious footing 
is the logical outcome of the angle at 
which her arm bones are joined at the 
elbow, and her leg bones are joined at the 
knee. A man’s thigh bones are relatively 
straight, while a woman’s incline inward 
toward the knee. It is this inward inclina- 
tion that makes it more difficult for her 
to maintain her balance. Insurance sta- 
tistics confirm this tendency to stumble 
or fall, and care is required in placing 
women on jobs that require climbing lad- 
ders or moving around on high platforms. 
And, similarly, it is the inward inclination 
of the upper arm bone that accounts for a 
woman’s difficulty in throwing a ball and 
in handling tools, such as screw drivers, 
requiring a rotary arm motion.” 


TEMPERAMENTAL DIFFERENCES: By and 
large, women are less emotionally stable, 
more sensitive to weather conditions, at- 


titudes of associates, and other environ- | 


mental influences which men take in 
stride. Women dislike rough kidding or 
sarcasm from foremen, resent instruction 
or correction in public, are averse to con- 
tests in work and play, and produce bet- 
ter under commendation than criticism. 


Wartime science studied women’s differences and what to do about them 


Hence, the inexperienced should te 
grouped with the inexperienced to guard 
against any being shown up. Being les 
aggressive, women, when something goes 
wrong, are more apt to admit a mi: 
and ask for help, thus making for better 
control of the quality of work. But they 
are so slow in making decisions that their 
superior deftness (they are faster and 
more accurate in light rhythmical move- 
ments) is best utilized when work is made 
completely routine (women excel in re 
sisting monotony) . 


Rainbow Trail for Tanks 


In swift battles of motion, bombardiers 
often are hard put to decide whether ar- 
mored units thousands of feet below are 
friends or fair game. British soldiers m 
Africa roared with glee to see stukas attack 
German tanks they had mistaken for Brit- 
ish. Now Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt re 





veals in the United States Infantry Jour 
nal how American chemists solved te 
problem for us by developing an identify 
ing code of smoke grenades that emit si 
nals in virtually any color combination. 

Carried by tank crews, these “rainbo 
smokes” can be set off in prearranged cold 
pairs—yellow-violet, for example, or re 
green. Pilots report no difficulty in ident 
fying the new smoke code from 2 mik 
upstairs. 











Sees All-Tells All! 


The magic eye of the Spectograph, for which this brilliantly 
illuminated arc lights the way, literally sees all and tells all 
about the metals in process of smelting in the various huge 
batteries of furnaces in Michigan Smelting plants. While the 
metal is still molten in the furnace, control of the elements 
in the alloy is now possible. In the most scientific, fastest 
way, the Spectographic method tells Michigan Smelting 
technicians of every element and in what quantity, it is 
present in the sample drawn from the furnace charge. This 
is only one of the many technical controls developed and 
used here at Michigan Smelting Division—controls that 
enable the smelting of non-ferrous alloys to rigid specifica- 
tions, and of a high quality that never varies, 


MICHIGAN 
SMELTING 


AND REFINING 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND 


BRASS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LAFAYETTE BLDG 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL REFINERS FOR SO YEARS 













































CAN YOUR scaup 
PASS THE 


"FINGERNAIL TEST 2" 
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7 ‘Scratch your alk and see! If you find 
* dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 
root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00. 


(EE * 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL | 











2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 
® that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 












NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 






Refined LANO- 

* LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get a bottle at 
your druggist’s today. 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 







7ILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FORMULA 








SPORTS 


Hagg the Hermit 


At long last, Gunder Hagg (pronounced 
Hegg) arrived in the United States. On 
June 5, the fastest man in the world, who 
came from Sweden, stepped off the slow 
tanker Saturnus, and hopped, skipped, and 
jumped from New Orleans to New York 
to Hanover, N. H. 

It was fast traveling, even for Hagg, who 
usually is content to set records at dis- 
tances from a mile to 5,000 meters. Ameri- 
can sports writers, who had never seen a 
Gunder Hagg, were convinced he was a 
character. - 

For one thing, he set them at ease con- 
cerning the confused reports from Sweden 
that he (1) wouldn’t run for a war agency, 
and (2) would “prefer not to run” in the 
National AAU championships June 19-20 
because he wouldn’t be in shape. In per- 
son, but through an interpreter, Hagg 
quoted: “I was directly misquoted.” He 
definitely would race on Randall’s Island 
for the Army Air Forces Aid Society. 

Then, as is familiar to fans of another 
Swede, the thin 5-foot-11 runner made it 
plain that he would like to be alone, even 
though his English was limited to an occa- 
sional “OK.” He entrained for Hanover, 
and the Dartmouth ski trails, cool and 
wooded, appealed to him. Shown the fa- 
mous indoor Davis Field House _ track, 
where Glenn Cunningham ran a paced mile 
in 4:04.4 five years ago, the Scandinavian, 
who holds the legitimate world’s record of 
4:04.6, tested it gingerly with a foot. Then 
he suggested a jaunt in the woods with Sig 
Steinwall, ex-Dartmouth ski coach. 





Long-distance 7423 Greg Rice of America greeted Hagg of Sweden 7 
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Thoroughly acquainted with the terrain 
in two days, Hagg took to the woods alone. 
His June 10 schedule evoked low whistly 
from track coaches: a fourteen-hour sleep, 
a 5-mile run, a large late breakfast, a fou. 
hour nap, a steam bath, massage, an even 
heavier dinner, a stroll, and to bed again 
As for food, Steinwall remarked: “Gunder 
doesn’t seem to care for any vegetables” 


Gramp’s Par 


At the Apawamis golf course in Rye, 
N.Y., Ellis Knowles is sometimes called 
“the Old Fossil.” He is 56 years old, a 
father of two Army captains, the father. 
in-law of a Navy lieutenant, and he has 
four grandchildren. But for two years now 
he has been playing the best golf in 
national tournament which classes him 
as a kid. 

The event, held on Knowles’s home 
course at Apawamis, is the United States 
Senior Golf Championship, which is limited 
to players who have reached or passed 
their 55th birthday. Last year, Knowles 
made his debut in the tournament with 
appropriate fanfare: he posted the lowest 
score—71—ever carded up to then in 38 
years of Senior’s history. And his 36-hole 
143 won him the 1942 title. 

Last week on the same course, wher 
grandfathers again had their four days of 
tournament golf, Knowles used his extra. 
heavy clubs (his niblick weighs 23 ounces} 
to fashion another record for the draft. 
proof divot-diggers. He walloped par (72) 
with a 67 first-round score, bettering his 
own 1942 mark. 

Through stormy weather on the follov. 
ing eighteen_holes his score ballooned to 
80, but his 147 total was still too good for 
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V RAINCOATS ARE NOW | SP Seti, 
MADE OF GeRrenoy LP 
QUARTERMASTER CORP ‘ ZA 


TESTS THEIR RESISTANCE IN 
A‘RAIN ROOM’ DUPLICATING 
ANY STORM...2800 GALLONS ‘ 
OF WATER IS SPRAYED ON THE 
GARMENT...6 THE WEARER 

GETS WET..THE RAINCOAT 

1S RETECTED 4.97 
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THIS MESSAGE IS PRESENTED 
AS A WAR INFORMATION PROJECT 


ae also is FEED. IN COOPERATION WITHs 

The 1942 cotton crop yielded enough cottonseed meal to supply essential NATIONAL \ 
"protein for 6,829,000 dairy cows producing 14 billion quarts of milk —~or for 
fattening 11 million beef cattle producing 2 billion pounds of beef. COTTON COUNCIL 

_Cotton’s 2,050,000 tons of cottonseed meal represented approximately onee OF AMERICA 
third of total U. S. production of protein feed meals. FARMERS 

In addition to protein meal, the same cottonseed yielded one million tons of — ; ees 
hulls for roughage — the equivalent of more than 2,000,000 tons of corn or 7 eine 
sorghum silage. 


(NEXT WEEK: Cotton Liaters are Fighting Equipment) 


m EVERY U.S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY! 
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THIS IS UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS AN OFFERING OF THIS STOCK FOR SALE OR 
AS AN OFFER TO BUY, OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER TO BUY, ANY OF SUCH 
STOCK. THE OFFER 1S MADE ONLY BY MEANS OF THE PROSPECTUS. 


764,500 SHARES 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


CAPITAL. STOCK 


(PAR VALUE $25) 


PRICE $47.50 A SHARE 


COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE UNDERSIGNED ONLY IN STATES IN WHICH 
THE UNDERSIGNED IS LEGALLY AUTHORIZED TO ACT AS A DEALER IN SECURITIES 
AND IN WHICH SUCH PROSPECTUS MAY LEGALLY BE DISTRIBUTED. 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, JUNE 7, 1943 


H FA R rom Aol ake Moh Mod hake! 
through a MAICO 
Small, light and easy to wear, yet 
enables hard of hearing person to 
carry on normal conversation at 20 
feet—to hear even o whisper with 
loud noises cushioned. 

Send name of relative, friend or 
your own name for a new experience 
in hearing. No obligation. Address 
Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 50-H, 2632 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneopolis. 


MAICO A product of the Maico Co 
which provides 90°" cf Ameri- 

Vacuum Tube ca's precision hearing testequip 
Hearing Aid ment. Choice of ear physicians 
hospitals universities, clinics 

sirlines. U.S. Army and Navy 











ON THE 
PRODUCTION 
FRONT... 
will overwhelm our enemies 
en the battle front! Im- 
with ELectroLirs, the 
less, worm-drive elec- 
tric hoist, will help accel- 
@ate production. 
ELECTROLIFT worm- 
di ies wil ve Sous ot Sopa td 
selia at ” 


lormance. 
@ Submit your materials handling problems to 
our engineers for dati 


~ Erectroluierrt, Inc. 


30 CHURCH ST. ©. ¥. 
~~ WORM DRIVE 


ELECTRO LIFT 


The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
“CAN'T BUY A CLIP? TAKE A TIP— 


Dewnioow 


DOUBLE GUMMED WAFERS” 
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the other veterans, and he retained hisdecision 
title. This, by the way, was his third naftional 1 
tional championship. Thirty-six years agof these th 
as a Yale undergraduate, he won the inter their fe 
collegiate title. But Knowles claims thatll was tied 
the grandfather of today could easily best Vincent 
the collegian of yesteryear; his scores to named | 


‘day are ten strokes lower than they wenll did well 


when he was 21. The dec 


i 4 close bu 
Gefighting Among Gefriends | Thus 


Al Newman, one of NEwsweex’s cop. gained a 
respondents in England, here surveys t two dect 
friendly inter-Allied fracas of the week: co hel 

Adolf Hitler might have enjoyed thef by askir 
memorable doings at Albert Hall lastiithe deci 
Thursday night. “At last, Herr Goebbels,“ America 
he would have said, “ve haf der English 
und der Americans among themselves Pynch 
gefighting. 

Gefighting they were and with ng !¥° § 
punches pulled in any of the eleven bouts comebac 
between the United States and British Angott ‘ 
Army champs. The near-capacity house of his ~<a 
6,000 hailed the unrationed leather throw-4" Henr 
ing. Apart from certain Golden Glovish- titlehold 
ness, the two-and-twenty black and blue. 
birds were a dainty dish to set before a 
king. 

As a matter of fact, there was the king 
at the ringside—young Peter of Yugo 
slavia, who peered at the display throug 
dark glasses and declared himself pleased 
with the bouts. " 

Though the battles were fought und 
American amateur rules, certain Britis 
customs were followed. All fighters mod 
estly wore shirts. The United States boy 
had stars and stripes emblazoned m 
theirs, and wore blue trunks. The Britis 
were severely and correctly attired i 
white with noticeable droepiness of te 
drawers, according to the best Bond Str m 
tradition. sj} 

~The British drew first blood as Fy 
Vincent Sheard of the -English tea 
soundly decisioned Pfc. Edward La Bon ’ 
Bantamweight - Primitivo Molina of & 
Yanks scored over Rifleman Richard C@ 
lan with one of the worst verdicts % 
record. There was loud booing by # 
British and Yanks alike. The Britis 
bazoo is higher and clearer than the Mad 
son Square Garden variety. It sounds like 
a lonesome air-raid siren calling to 1% . 
mate. king dog. 

Frank Missella, star of many eatlid ate mn tl 
lightweight contests, caught tartar * 
Gunner Smith, British. So accurately ad ile An, 
Gunner find the range that Missella } hibited 
the deck in 1:40 of the second round angpte only 
remained chilled for several minutes. arden, 

Going into the cruiser and heavywel |, The lit 
classes, the British led 5-4. Three Engi." bu 
businessmen behind me were jubilant, bag & one 
one of them cautioned his companiomgg. “» and 
“We are not dormie yet, you know.” Hg” Pencil 
was correct in taking the dimmer Wj It does, 
I thought that Cpl. Len Fowler of 4 We're , 
Royal Engineers beat William King*@iighting 
from here to Jericho and so did eve@l It com, 
body else but the American judges. to live, 


Ring ; 
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his decision which probably set back interna- 
national relations another decade or two 
ago these three worthies awarded the duke to 
ter their fellow countryman, and the score 
thatfl was tied five-all. Thereafter, Heavyweight 
beat Vincent Kozak had a gigantic Commando 
} tol named George Preston on his hands and 
werem did well against superior weight and reach. 
The decision favoring the American was 
close but fair enough. 

Thus at the finish, the Yanks had 
gained a 6-5 victory, but with the help of 
two decisions which, if not downright raw, 

| ‘ were considerably underdone. Leaving the 

ke vast hall after the fights I invited trouble 
thef by asking a Britisher what he thought of 
last¥the decisions. “I had no idea we owed 

els,’ America that much,” he said drily. 

glish 

elveiPunch and Poetry 


no Two ex-champions, trudging the rocky 
eal comeback road, met June 11, and Sammy 
iti Angott of Washington, Pa., discovered to 
aa his sorrow that there’s still plenty of punch 

in Henry Armstrong. The former triple 
ch titleholder, bored into the ex-lightweight 


blue- 


Acme 


| is Ring poetry: Henry slugs Sammy 


i 

king doggedly; when he found the range 
eatligpte in the ten-round bout, he splattered 
tar im Dgott’s face into a bloody mess. Mean- 
ely did while Angott hit and held, and repeatedly 
Jia hige*hibited a right uppercut miss that stirred 
nd amgete only breeze extant in Madison Square 
vi arden. 
weil. Lhe little Negro won the unanimous de- 
Engiae'on, but as the two milled about in the 
nt, bag'2S One was reminded of Armstrong the 
aniommpeet, and not the fighter, who once chewed 
w.” Imes Pencil and wrote: 
r vi 
of t 
Ns 


It doesn’t seem exactly sensible or right. 
ere not mad at edch other; we're just 

ghting for things we need. 

eve It comes right back, the same old thing 

es, Mto live, man must fight! 





Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


Unknown Weapon 


This “weapon” with its up to 76,032 
sharp steel teeth per square foot 
combs foreign matter out of raw 
textile fibers, and lays them uni- 
formly preparatory to weaving. It 
is Wissco Card Clothing, an ingen- 
ious precision product unknown to 
all but the textile industry. 


WickwireSpencer devised a remark- 
able process which gives to Wissco 
Card Clothing glass hard points— 
with doubled and trebled life., It 
helps the textile industry speed the 


production of materialsforuniforms, 
blankets, tents—even mineral asbes- 
tos for numerous war applications. 


You who read this may never 
need Wissco Card Clothing, unless 
you produce textiles. But it is one 
more example of the many advanced 
wire products with which Wickwire 
Spencer is serving practically every 
industry. For over 122 years we 
have pioneered such developments. 
If you have problems in wire or wire 
products, put them up to experts. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER W 
STEEL COMPANY ax 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, (18) N. Y. 


FRIENDLINESS 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY "IN WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 
POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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moldable and self-sealable 
even on products of 


irregular shape! 


This picture illustrates the glove-fitting and 
self-sealing characteristics of NO-OX-IDized 
Wrapper. It is a water-proof and moisture- 
vapor-proof wrapping of great strength. It 
conforms to irregular surfaces of products 
without tying, taping, or strapping. 

Wherever destructive moisture must be ex- 
cluded from metal surfaces, food products, or 
other materials subject to moisture deteriora- 
tion, NO-OX-IDized Wrapper is the perfect 
moisture-repellent material to use. 

. At present it is used 100% to protect vital 
war materials... but you will want the facts 
about it now so you may consider it in your 
rune planning. Great volumes of data to 

Ip you solve your packaging problems are 
available in our engineering and research 
departments. Dearborn Chemical Company, 
NO-OX-ID Division, 310 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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rust preventive 


d For Victory, Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 
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Postwar Foreign Lending 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Though international investments 
may not cause war, they have, over the 
years, provided plenty of international 
irritation. But if the full benefits of cap- 
italistic enterprise are to be attained, 
they must go on in some form. Interna- 
tional investment, tied in too closely to 
the government of the country from 
which the loans go forth, can be the 
handmaiden of imperialism, and the 
road of imperialism for the United 
States is not a road, I believe, that most 
of us want to travel. 

How, then, in the postwar period can 
we protect the legitimate investment of 
American private savings, avoid too 
much governmental control-and direc- 
tion of such savings, and, at the same 
time, avoid the rise of American im- 
perialism? Here is a promising field for 
international effort. Perhaps we can best 
discover what ought to be done by re- 
examining the original purpose of our 
own SEC. Its original purpose was 
sound, and it may yet be judged’ as the 
most successful of the agencies created 
in the past ten years. 

When the President asked Congress 
for the Securities Act in 1933, he said: 
“there is .. . an obligation upon us to 
insist that every issue of new securities 
to be sold in interstate commerce shall 
be accompanied by full publicity and 
information, and that no essentially im- 
portant element attending the issue 
shall be concealed from the buying pub- 
lic. This proposal adds to the ancient 
rule of caveat emptor, the further doc- 
trine ‘let the seller also beware.’ It puts 
the burden of telling the whole truth on 
the seller.” 


Here is the principle of the SEC in 
a nutshell. It is of no significance here 
to review the mistakes that followed, 
which included not only the passage of 
an act so stiff that investment was radi- 
cally restricted for years, but the ap- 
pointment of several SEC members who 
sought social reform rather than “full 
publicity and information.” Let us go 
back to the principle and speculate on 
how it might be incorporated in inter- 
hational transactions. 

As has been suggested in this column 
before, there may emerge from this war 
regional organizations, in addition to 
some worldwide international body to 
deal with non-political questions which 


_have a vastly important bearing upon 


international stability and welfare. 
An extremely useful function of some 


such organization might well be the set- 
ting up of an international board, coun- 
cil or commission to require, in the case 
of international investments, the “full 
information” contemplated in the origi- 
nal plans for our SEC. Such a body 
should not be wholly governmental. It 
should perhaps have members of our 
Foreign Bond Holders’ Protective 
Council, the Council of Foreign Bond 
Holders of Great Britain, the main 
stock exchange of each of the major 
lending countries, and members ap- 
pointed by the various governments. 


It might be wise, in selecting 
proper fields for safe foreign investment, 
to distinguish between those purposes 
which create foreign exchange and those 
which do not. For example, a water- 
works in Graustark should be built with 


Graustark money. Such a public work | 


would be unlikely to create foreign ex- 
change: it is not a profitable enterprise. 
But a steelworks, or an oil well, or a 
copper mine, or a chemical plant should 
yield returns which create foreign ex- 
change, service loans and provide safety 
and returns from investment. 

Lenders, in making foreign loans, 
should be able to recognize that they 
are long-time things. When emphasis 
has been laid upon the need of getting 
the principal back because of fear or in- 
stability, the efforts to withdraw have 
shaken the economy on the basis of 
which the security of the whole debt 
rested. Such loans cannot be handled 
as balances among current assets. They 
should be accounted as a long-term in- 
vestment. 

No small amount of international 
friction in the past has risen from com- 
petition among lending nations, such as 
the American, the British and _ the 
Dutch. These rivalries have afforded 
borrowing nations the opportunity to 
escape responsibility, and _all-too-fre- 
quently to seize property. Moreover, 
there are cartel troubles, in which 
groups have, by secret agreements and 
secret investments, restricted. produc- 
tion in vital materials. Such difficulties 
might have been remedied by the re- 
quirement of full information to a re 
sponsible international body. 

Such a body, always assuming that 
it had no sociological or political axes 
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to grind, could provide dignity, respon- | 


sibility and safety to international in- 
vestment. Full information is a great 
curative. It is well worth a trial. 























SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... 
and pause in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. And then 
you'll ask a question and the answer will be ‘‘That?... 
That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a friend for 
life... For when we started with whiskey this noble by nature, 
then waited seven years while Time made it mellow and ripe 
...we were bound to wind up, as we have in Old Charter, 
with a whiskey that would get asked about ...and remembered ! 
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A SUPERB AMERICAN 
WHISKEY MATURED TO 
7-YEAR PERFECTION 


THIS WHISKEY IS 7 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Maybe you've wondered... 
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It wasn’t long ago that you saw 
Vuepak everywhere. Remember? In 
glamorous transparent flower boxes, in 
smart counter displays, in “‘see at a glance” 
boxes, canisters, containers for quality 
products of almost every description. 
And then, with war, packages of Vuepak 
disappeared from the counters... and 
the name that was fast becoming a part of 
the language ceased being heard on every 
side. Perhaps you’ve wondered why? This 
is an answer ... and a promise, too, that 
after victory Vuepak will be back to lend 
matchless protection-with-visibility to the 
better products you'll buy in peace with 
those War Bonds you’re getting now. 
Monsanto Cuemicat Company (Executive Offices, 
St. Louis) Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 
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WINDOWS and skylights of trainer planes 
and gliders, made of non-shatterable heavy 
gauge Vuerak, give testimony to its tough- 
ness, rigidity and flawless transparency. 
All these are but a few of the present day 
jobs Vuepak is doing... until it can return 
to its original job, packaging the better 
products of a better tomorrow. 


EYESHIELDS of Vuepak, colored to cut 
down desert glare. Goggles with inter- 
changeable Vuepak lenses to meet varying 
conditions of sea, air and land fighting. 
Millions of sturdy eye pieces for gas masks. _ 

= Just three more of the many wartime jobs 
being shouldered by Vuepak. 
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VUEPAK, in heavy gauge weights, goes 
today into face shields to help avoid many 
lost-time accidents in essential war indus- 
try. Laminated to wire, it also can replace 
glass in the windows of essential war 


plants, preventing the danger of flying AV T(N ] 
slivers from possible bomb explosions. I S 


“E’ FOR EXCELLENCE — The Army- 


NITY VQ Navy “E™ burgee with two stars, “rep- 
I resenting recognition by the Army 
ALAXA Ah and the Navy of especially meritorious 


production of war materials” over a 
two-year period, flies over Monsanto. 
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